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THE MORAL VALUE OF THE ELECTIONS. 


RITHMETICALLY, the returns to the new Parliament 
are all that could be desired ; a tremendous majority 
has been secured in Mr. Gladstone’s favour, and cannot be 
materially lessened. Morally, the results are not quite so 
satisfactory. The defections in the Lancashire districts are 
very painful, and the loss of Mr. Mill in Westminster not 
only deprives the new Parliament of the one man who would 
have imparted to it strong intellectual initiatory power, but 
has occurred under circumstances very indicative of Conser- 
vative reaction in the constituency. The elections every- 
where have turned greatly upon religious considerations, and 
Mr. Mill was assailed with especial virulence on religious 
grounds. But his defeat can hardly have been consequent 
upon these attacks. Even the Record takes for granted that 
Captain Grosvenor is a saint, though it hints that Mr. 
Arthur Kinnaird of all men is little better than one of the 
wicked ; and Captain Grosvenor did not receive many more 
votes than Mr, Mill. Mr. Smith might have carried in 
another Tory with him if his party had known how strong 
they were. The Liberal organization in Westminster is bad 
in the extreme ; the cowardice of a large number of Liberal 
voters is unmitigated ; there is a considerable power. in 
the hands of the upper classes; and that power has been 
exercised in the present instance not so much for the Tory 
party as for the Church. Under such circumstances the 
wonder is that the Liberal and Tory numbers were so evenly 
balanced. On any but a Church question the Tory would 
probably have been. beaten, and even on a Church question 
the lodger franchise alone will enable the Liberals to regain 
their supremacy if the constituency is properly worked. 
The steadiness of the other metropolitan constituencies to 
their traditional principles is a very good sign, especially con- 
sidering the dangerous divisions which have occurred ou the 
Liberal side ; for a casual observer of London society in all 
grades night have supposed that the views of Mr. Morgan 
Howard, Mr. O'Malley, and Mr. Coope were those which 
most generally preyailed. And some south of Evgland 
people. will doubtless plume themselves on the fact that 
Lancashire cannot in the face of recent événts arrogate to 
itself that Liberal pre-eminence which in . times. past it. has 
been rather fond of boasting. The exhibition of intolerance, 
however, in Manchester, Salford, Ashton, and other places, 
is, in truth, nothing short of a national calamity. ‘The 
Manchester Examiner says that the Salford Liberals have 
“been beaten by the clergy—beaten by a systematic organiza- 
tion of which almost every chureh and | every. church school- 
room in Salford has been a centre ;” and the bigot _ who 


now enjoys the second seat for that borough says. that | where 


“if the spirit of that great, and- good man “Hugh Stowell 
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' faults, the House of Commons is the last place in the 


could look down upon the scene, he would rejoice that his 
labours had not been in vain.” Loath as we are to dog- 
matize on theological points, we venture to say that the 
great and good man is very different in the spirit from what 
he was in the flesh; but it is quite true that we are now 
reaping the whirlwind, because Mr. Stowell and such mis- 
taken good men as he sowed the wind. In these northern 
towns hatred to Popery is too strong to permit Protestants 


to see that their enemy is no longer formidable, aud the 
constant irritation created by the admixture of Irish colonies. 
amidst the working population affords a basis for operations. 
upon fear, ignorance, prejudice, and subserviency of which, 
many of the employers of labour have been only too ready: 


to avail themselves. 

Hence the overthrow of some of our most sanguine calcu- 
lations. Hence the apparent conversion to Toryism of a 
majority in some of the most purely operative constituencies. 
Hence the necessity of aiming, as Mr. Lowe advises us, at 
that great achievement of the United States, “ disentangle- 
ment from that fruitful source of difficulty, questions relating 
to religion.” When Mr. Gladstone suddenly announced, 
contrary to the expectations created by Lord Russell’s 
deliverances on the subject, that he intended to propose the 
abolition of the Irish Church Establishment, many feared it 
would hopelessly split or reduce his party, but on religious 
questions the late Parliament was conspicuously sound, and 
what was to have divided the Liberals cemented them. No 
one doubted that if Parliament were dissolved on the ques- 
tion, the great Lancashire towns would support the extreme 
of Liberal change ; but in this respect we have been disap- 
pointed, although we have the satisfaction, as Liberals, of 
seeing the default of the great communities compensated for in 
the lesser towns, which we have hitherto been in the habit 
of despising. “The great consolation we enjoy is that those 
questions which evoke bigotry grow less irritating as they 
are pressed, and that once settled they are never reopened. 
There is good reason to suspect that the Roman Catholic 
Emancipation Bill was passed in opposition to the real wishes 
of a majority of the people of this country ; but it is unalter- 
able, it has greatly mollified religious animosities, and it 


proved a great step towards that religious equality which. 


will eventually leave religious bigotry no scope whatever, no 
chance of exercise, in the political field. The abolition of 
the Irish Church will be another step of the same kind, 
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people, into doubt as t popular government, into sub- 
serviency to the territorial interest, into com plaisance 
towards the administration, members of Parliament have 
great temptations to be betrayed ; but as to religious matters, 
the difficulty is on the side of men of the Gathorne Hardy 
and Newdegate stamp, who need great fortitude to express 
in Parliament Views which they find thoroughly palatable 
in the constituencies. If the controversy should take 
such a turn that mere Parliamentary strength will impress 
the House of Lords with the necessity of immediately 
succumbing, all will be over; and at the next election the 
manufacturing towns will forget there ever was a religious 
or Irish question to frighten them into the arms of the party 
they have heretofore consistently opposed. If, on the other 
band, Mr. Disraeli should succeed in making a great deal of 
the few, but important, Liberal reverses, the House of Lords 
ray be encouraged to prolonged resistance. In that case, 
we shall have another Appropriation Clause story, but with a 
different catastrophe. Mr. Gladstone will not yield to the 
House of Lords ; and the House of Lords is now weak in 
influence, whereas in 1835 it still retained the appearance and 
much of the reality of its historical power. Ugly discussions 
are now arising as to its legislative status ; and Mr. Horsman 
and Mr. Lowe, who dreaded a £7 Franchise Bill, are the 
first to propose a revolution in the constitution and authority 
of the Peers. If this discussion become linked with that of 
the Irish Church, we shall see events quite as startling as 
even enthusiasts expected from the Reform Bill. 

As we are not of those who, like Lord Stanley, think 
there is greater danger just now of going too fast than of 
going too slow, we shall not dwell on the glorious fact, by 
which the 7%imes is so encouraged, that there will be as many 
‘“‘soap-boilers,” as few young University men, and as few 
members more eminent for Radicalism than for money as in 
the previous Parliaments. The Zimes thinks this proves that 
the voice of the people was never stifled by limited enfran- 
chisement ; but the Zimes must remember that though the 
same men are returned, it is upon a very different pro- 
gramme. It would be an advantage in many ways to have 
conspicuously fit representatives of operative constituencies 
in Parliament, but the old representatives were not con- 
spicnously unfit, except when they refused to adopt the 
Radical programme. They no longer reject it. They dance 
jauntily on every plank of the extreme platform. It is the 
great distinction between Reform and Revolution that the 
latter changes the men and the former the measures. Those 
conservatives in either party who can gain consolation 
from the fact that the new measures will be d by the 
old men are welcome to it. For the present we are satisfied 
with legislative change. In time we hope for an improved 
Parliamentary personnel ; but we are quite of Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson's opinion, that all over the world working men 
ave in favour of free government; and we value the new 
and popular régime, not only because in time it will give 
us the best members of Parliament, but because in the 
mean time it will give us the best leaders, the best leading, 
the best changes, and the best laws, Even where the work- 
men have gone astray at this election, it has either been 
because they were intimidated, or because a perversion of 
their inbred love of freedom led them to mistake a policy of 
my for a policy of favour to the great enemy of equality, 

ome. 

As it is quite evident there is still mach bigotry in the 
country to overcome, and as the sooner it is attacked the 
sooner it will succnmb, the great moral of the elections is, 
that Mr. Gladstone, and especially his present policy, must 
be supported. Even his immediate ambition is identified 
with the needs of the country. Only party organization 
could have conquered the religious prejudice which the pro- 
ay to disestablish the Irish Church evoked ; and only 
Mr. Gladstone’s lofty and impulsive devotion to political 
justice could have put party organization upon such an 
enterprise. Mr. Gladstone, therefore, must be supported as 
combining the two essentials of party mastery and high 
and generous political aims. Place him in power, and his 
unprecedented administrative zeal and economy will give him 
oss collateral popularity, while his measures for the esta- 

lishment of religious equality will give his rule an elevation 
of spirit seldom paralleled in history. And the’ popular 
streugth he will thus gain must be added to by the thorough 
litical education of the people. They must be educated 

y Gladstone measures, as the last Parliament was educated. 
They must be educated by Gladstone methods, as the countty 
has been educated during the last few weeks. In other 
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words, there must be plenty of good things done in Parlia- 
ment, and plenty of good talk about them out of doors, 

Besides these essential projects, we have the popular vote 
to free from such incoherences as the minority vote occa- 
sions in the City, at Manchester, at Liverpool, and at Leeds, 
and we have to protect it by the Ballot. When these 
means are well forwarded, good and liberal government 
will be with certainty attained. Either immediately, 
or after some delay, Mr. Gladstone’s tenure of power will 
be signalized by an achievement especially worthy of him 
as a thoroughly devout and Christian representative of 
a country which, whether devout and Christian or not, 
has a hearty aversion in politics for everything irreligious. 
To give social equality of religious faiths is of all other 
designs that which best befits a Christian statesman at our 
present stage of public progress. And, fortunately, we 
need not look so far as America for a great example 
of the perfect abandonment of old-world bigotries in political 
affairs. It is gratifying as well as instructive to note that 
the Scottish burghs invariably send an unbroken phalanx of 
Liberals to Parliament. There is no country in the world 
so absolutely Protestant as Scotland; but there is no Pro- 
testant country in the world politically so liberal to 
Catholics. Why is this? It is because Scotchmen have 
learnt the great lesson and principle of the time, which is 
not temporizing Erastianism, not latitudinarian compre- 
hension, not indifferentism as essential to liberality ; but 
perfect equality, social and political, amongst religious sects 
—the existence of free Churches within free States. 





THE BATTLE IN THE BOROUGHS. 


N Monday last, the nominations for the election of Parlia- 
mentary representatives took place in the greater 
part of the borough constituencies of England. Several 
unopposed returns were registered on that day, and a 
majority of seventeen out of sixty-one members headed the 
list of Liberal victories. On Tuesday the real hand-to-hand 
fight began, and through the hours of polling, from eight 
o'clock in the morning to four in the afternoon, all England 
was strung to a painful stretch of almost breathless suspense. 
The victory, material and moral, chequered as it was by 
many unexpected and lamentable defeats, remained beyond 
all question, on a balance of losses and gains, with the 
Liberal party. By Wednesday morning three hundred and 
five seats had been disposed of, including the uncontested 
returns of Monday ; and the result of the great conflict in the 
English boroughs showed a majority of a hundred and twenty- 
five votes for Mr. Gladstone’s policy over those pledged to the 
support of Mr, Disraeli’s administration. The polling on Wed- 
nesday in most of the remaining English boroughs was of less 
exciting interest ; several uncontested seats, especially in 
the counties, were disposed of; and the returns from the 
Scotch and Irish boroughs began to enter into the calcula- 
tion of results. On Thursday morning, the most careful 
computation—whieh however it was impossible to make 
altogether accurate—showed a trifling diminution in the 
Liberal majority. Out of 376 seats divided between the 
contending parties up to Wednesday night, 248 were won 
by Liberal candidates, and 128 by Conservatives. The 
latter half of the week was a period of comparative quietude ; 
and the proportions of Mr. Gladstone’s majority are not 
likely to suffer seriously even from the result of the struggle 
next week in the counties. The aggregate vote of the 
English counties will show, it is computed, a Tory majority 
of forty seats; but these may fairly be set against the large 
majority from Scotland, which is yet to be reckoned on the 
Liberal side of the account, and against a probable gain of 
eight or ten seats in Ireland. Unless political calculations 
should be ridiculously falsified in places where the Liberal 
cause is regarded as secure, Mr. Gladstone’s majority on the 
Ist of December, in spite of some reverses, will mount up 
to the predicted three figures after all. 

The foregoing rough estimate of the numerical successes 
of the Liberal party confirms our anticipations of Mr. 
Gladstone's triumph ; and a more particular survey of the 
constituencies, as they have borne testimony to their faith, 
supports the same hope and conviction. We have to take 
account, indeed, of some grievous losses and disappoint- 
ments. To three features especially in the contest, so far as 
it has gone, we cannot look without regret and even dis- 
couragement. The first is the operation of the “ Minority 
Clause” in the great constituencies; the second is the 
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tremendous and mischievous potency of the “No Popery” | 
cry in the manufacturing towns; the last, and most | 
deplorable, is the rejection of Mr. Mill by the electors of © 
Westminster. Of this, we can hardly speak with patience. | 
It was a defeat, without qualification or pretext ; a genuine | 
Conservative triumph, a victory of money over brains, of | 
party spirit over philosophy, of bigotry over tolerance, of | 
Philistine respectability over the highest modern type of | 
moral and intellectual greatness. By skilful organization | 
and lavish expenditure the Tories,—it is idle to deny it,— 
have got the upper hand in Westminster. This comes 
probably of that careless security into which Liberals, 
when once triumphant, are so apt to fall. Without | 
doubt, by better organization of the Liberal forces in | 
the future, the verdict of Tuesday may be reversed, and 
Westminster restored to its pre-eminence among the Metro- 
politan constituencies ; but at present the fact stands out 
conspicuous aud inexcusable, that the city where Charles 
Fox defied all the influence of the Court has deliberately 
preferred two obscure names—a middle-class tradesman and 


a cadet of thearistocracy—to the foremost of English thinkers. | 


Hardly less distressing than the defeat at Westminster is 


the triumph of rancorous bigotry in the Lancashire | 
The Tories appealed in the north to the anti- | 


boroughs. 
Catholic and anti-Irish prejudices of the electors; and the 


game was so well played that several important seats have | 


been won by Conservative candidates. In Salford, two 
unknown and despised “ Protestant champions” defeated 
Mr. Cheetham and Mr. Rawson. Blackburn, Bolton, and 
Boston rejected the Liberal candidates. Bewdley and 
Staley bridge (two new constituencies) followed in the same 
line. Mr. Mellor succeeded in ejecting Mr. Milner Gibson 
from the representation of Ashton ; and at Preston the 
Tories enjoyed a peculiarly disgraceful victory over Lord 
Edward Howard and Mr. Leese. In the last Parliament, 
Lord Edward Howard might almost have been called the 
single representative of the English Catholics, for Sir John 
Simeon sat for the Isle of Wight rather as an influential 
proprietor than as a spokesman for his co-religionists. Lord 
Edward Howard’s rejection at Preston, joined with that of 
Sir Jobn Acton at Bridgnorth, proves the fatal power of the 
war-cries of bigotry. It is othefwise disheartening, because 
it excludes from the House of Commons a really repre- 
sentative man. Of a similar kind was the loss sustained ‘at 
Bradford by the defeat of Mr. Miall, who was the ablest 
and most thoroughly sympathetic representative of the Pro- 
testant Nonconformists of England. Nor were these the 
only abstractions from the representative value of the re- 
formed House of Commons. The working-men’s candidates, 
whether themselves artisans or not, have been everywhere 
defeated. Mr. Beales fought a close, but losing battle at 
the Tower Hamlets; but he was opposed by Mr. Samuda 
and Mr. Coope, who spent money profusely, and the 
declaration of the poll placed him below three of his com- 
petitors. Colonel Dickson was beaten at Hackney, Mr. 
Ernest Jones at Manchester, Mr. Mason Jones at Boston, 
Mr. Passmore Edwards at Truro, Mr. Cremer at Warwick, 
Mr. Howell at Aylesbury, Mr. Bradlaugh at Northampton. 
Some of these might have been returned if the old Liberals 
had heartily coalesced with them ; but there appeared to be 
a lack of sympathy between the old electors and the new, 
and a waut of organization among the latter which has 
left the working men without any direct representatives of 
their desires aud interests in the new Parliament. We have 
only a word to add here of the operation of the minority 
vote. It succeeded in displacing one of the Liberal members 
of the City of London, though the numbers polled showed a 
Liberal majority large enough, if properly distributed, to 
have secured Baron Rothschild’s return along with his 
three colleagues. It was successful also in Manchester, 
through the division of the Liberal party by. Mr. Mitchell 
Henry ; at Leeds, too, it probably lost Mr. Gladstone a 
vote ; at Liver)ool it possibly operated in a contrary direc- 
tion. But so cumbrous has it proved in its working, so 
destructive of ihe honesty and directness of political warfare, 
that in the eusuing session it will doubtless be vehemently 
attacked by many and warmly defended by none. The 
Tories gain by it in Manchester and in the City, but they 
lose by it in the counties, and, it may be, in Liverpool. 

So far we have taken account of Liberal losses, which have 


not arisen from imere accident or mistaken tactics, but either | 


from a bad law or a partial triumph of Conservative prin- 
ciples. It is scarcely necessary to point out in detail what 


Mr. Gladstone has gained. The figares of his majority speak — 
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for themselves. Some facts, however, are sufficiently striking 
to deserve notice. The good fortune of the Tory lawyers 
has been rebuked by a singular Nemesis. The Attorney- 
General, the Solicitor-General, Mr. Huddleston, Mr. 
Karslake, and Mr. Garth lose their seats. Exeter, Hereford, 
Canterbury, Colchester, and Guildford have rejected their 
Ministerialist members; Mr. Giffard has been unsuccessful at 
Cardiff, and Mr. Powell and Mr. Gorst have been dismissed 
from the city of Cambridge. Mr. Cardwell and Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt have been returned triumphantly at Oxford ; Sir 


| Henry Bulwer becomes Sir Robert Peel’s colleague at Tam- 
| worth, and Lord Mayo’s vacant place at Cockermouth is 


occupied by a Liberal. The defeat of Mr. Roebuck at 
Sheffield—notwithstanding the valuable aid of Mr. Broadhead 
—is worth many lesser victories, and Mr. Mundella’s sound 
Liberalism is a distinct addition to the weight of his party. 
Mr. Lowe’s election for the University of London, and the 
choice of Liberals by the new constituencies, Gravesend, 
Chelsea, Dewsbury, Darlington, Middlesbrough, and Stockton, 
are encouraging signs. It is worth while to notice the fatal 
consequences of Liberal divisions in many important places. In 
Nottingham Mr. Bernal Osborne’s ill-advised persistence has 
thrown the town into the bands of the Tories. At Worcester, 
Sir Francis Lycett accomplished the same exploit ; at Chester 
Mr. Salisbury and Mr. Hoare by their rivalry let in Mr. 
Raikes ; in the Tower Hamlets Mr. Newton nearly did.as 
much for Mr. Coope. The lesson of these divisions should 
not be neglected by the Liberals in the future, nor is it easy 
to forgive those who made the Liberal party suffer so 
severely. The warnings to be gathered from Westminster, 
from Manchester, and from the boroughs of which we have 
last spoken is, that the Liberals are yet very far from being 
the equal of their opponents in organization, or in that 
spirit, which, at a political crisis, is the highest of public 
virtues. 








THE BLOODSHED OF THE ELECTIONS. 


F any argument were wanting to demonstrate the absolute 
necessity which exists for the introduction of the ballot, 

it would be found in the shameful and lamentable disturb- 
ances and loss of life which have occurred at several of the 
country elections. That we have prosecuted and accom- 
plished a successful war with less bloudshed than has just 
disgraced a political event which ought to be of the most 
peaceful and harmless kind, is surely a startling circumstance ; 
and it is one which should weigh with those who pursue 
abstract notions of fitness at the expense of obvious consi- 
derations of expediency. If we were all angels, secret voting 
would be a blunder. If society were entirely composed.of 
doctrinaire philosophers, the ballot would not only be unne- 
cessary, but its introduction might be deprecated on many 
grounds. But that men and women should be slain,a 
national function disgraced, and the political rights of sub- 
jects interfered with because of certain transcendental theories 
which are opposed to an obvious and pressing reform, is pre- 
cisely one of those amazing and illogical anachronisms for 
whose existence it is impossible to account. As we i 
some weeks ago, the sacred duty of public voting has: wrought. 
its ordinary results. Riots and confusion have reigned in. 
those districts where local party feeling runs high; and 
public voting, having drawn its victius into the streets, has 
precipitated those recurrent conflicts which contribute their 
quota of murdered men to each successive election. At 
Newport the military had to charge upon the populace, 
wounding several persons, and killing a woman who was 
endeavouring to rescue her son. ‘he son has since algo. 
died. At Tipton the Liberal voters were stoned by the 
mob, and a surgeon was severely cut in the head. A special 
constable who interfered was left for dead in the streets, and 
his brother was dragged out and beaten with pick-handles, 
At Sligo, on Thursday morning, a mob attacked Captain King. 
in the streets and shot him dead. Three other gentlemen 
“ were badly beaten.” An election-fight took place at Black- 
burn (but this was not during the polling) and a man was 
killed there. Bolton, Wakefield, Soutlampton, Limerick, 
and Galway, have all been the scenes of shameful riots. At. 
Bristol, property to the extent of from £12,000 to £15,000 
was destroyed, and thirty or forty people injured. To say that. 
“the most disgraceful scenes ever wituessed in Bel have 
just occurred there is surely saying a great deal, and yet that. 
is the announcement we find in the papers. 
ensued ; the mayor and several 


oe gests were badly u * a 
Mr. Rae being severely wounded, and dragged out twice the a 
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police. The Court-house was smashed,” &ec. In Cork similar 
scenes have occurred ; several persons having been wounded. 
Before the elections are over the list will have to be indefi- 
nitely extended ; and it is impossible to say what further 
exhibitions of reckless violence may not testify to the security 
with which Englishmen still enjoy their right of public 
voting and public fighting. 

As a matter of practical expediency, the use of the ballot 
im protecting the voter ought to be neither a Liberal nor a 
Conservative project. When there is a mob in the streets 


ef a town, armed with brickbats and pick-handles, a Con- | | 
holding up 


servative is quite as likely to stay at home as a Liberal. The 
Conservative skull, despite certain theories of which we 
have heard, is as liable to be opened with a stone as a 
Radical skull; and it is highly improbable that any depth 
of conviction, which would prompt a man to risk his per- 
sonal safety in order to record his vote, exists more on the 
one political side than on the other. The use of the ballot 
is one of those general requirements which ought to com- 
mend itself to all parties. It is like the cleansing of 
rivers, the punishment of bribery, the utilization of sewage, 
—a good which the country demands both from the Ministry 
and from the Opposition, whatever may be the principles of 
the existing Government. Doubtless there will be efforts 
made by both sides to show that the election disturbances 
were caused entirely by their opponents. The Liberals will 
say they were Tory mobs which shot this man and beat 
the other ; the Tories will say that they were Liberal mobs 
which tore down this house or broke the Town-hall win- 
dows. The introduction of the ballot, if it did not wholly 
remove the possibility of street-conflict, would at least give 
the voter personal security. The majority of the electors in 
England are not political enthusiasts. With a large number 
the merest passing whim will decide whether they take the 
trouble to go to the poll or not. A remarkably small 
minority would go to the poll under any circumstances ; 
but their lukewarm brethren have no such firm political 
convictions, and no such admirable notions of duty. Upon 
this large mass of electors, is not the knowledge that the 
elections in their borough or county are sure to be attended 
by disturbances of a more or less serious kind, and the 
further knowledge that a brickbat may incapacitate them 
from further work during the week, likely to act as a 
deterrent? Why should they so imperil themselves? They 
have no such interest in either of the candidates, or in either 
of the parties represented by the candidates, as would induce 


them to risk incurring a broken head in order to record } 


their vote. On the days of nomination and of polling, such 
people give a wide berth to the district in which the 
electioneering excitement is likely to be raging. They may 
love the Queen, reverence the Church, and respect the 
State, and they may have a dim notion that this or that 
party is the one which ought to govern the country, but 
the immediate consideration which overcomes all others is 
the force of a rotten egg regarded as a political argument. 
That even such white-livered upholders of Church and 
State should be frightened away from the enjoyment of 
their political rights is surely a disgrace to the common 
sense and civilization of our time; although it cannot 
count, as a stain upon our political system, with the deeds 
of bloodshed and violence which acquire a ghastly prominence 
at each of our general elections. 








THE BAUDIN TRIAIS. 


a French Government has certainly succeeded in con- 
victing and punishing some of the ri ers of the 
hypothetical Baudin conspiracy. It is just possible, how- 
ever, that the Emperor’s Ministers may have an uneasy 
notion that for the conviction they have paid a somewhat 
high price. The free occasion granted to the defendants’ 
counsel for open and bitter reference to the days of 
December, and the perfectly unrestricted dissemination of 
these attacks through the newspapers, were a far greater 
danger to the Government than raising a monument to 
an insignificant deputy who was almost entirely forgotten, 
and whose only claim to remembrance was that he “knew 
how to die” at an opportune time. 


happy speech about the 

do position to the coup d’état, he took his stand on the 
. and resolutely died there, he made an obscure life 
- almost brilliant with its heroic climax. But the memory of 


! 


Deputy Baudin was not a thing to cause the foundations of 
an empire to tremble; nor was the small demonstration 
that took place over his grave worthy of attention from any 
Government that had the least belief in its own stability. 
That the French Empire should consider itself endangered 
because a few people wished to subscribe in order to place 
& monument over the resting-place of this not very 


"celebrated person is surely a curious and suggestive fuct, 
| However, a shoemaker, a porcelain designer, a teacher of 


classics, and a few journalists were accused of having 
“ practised manceuvres within the realm with the object of 
the Government to hatred and contempt.” 


| They were the first batch of the persons implicated in the 


ortu Deputy Baudin was a 
brave man ; and when, in ractical refutation of some un- | 
talking powers of the deputies who | 





affaire Baudin ; for seizures, indictments, and threats are 
still being issued against those journals and journalists 
suspected of having desired to do Baudin honour. Even 
the clever and accurate Gaulois, which suddenly sprang into 
a European reputation through its special news about the 
Spanish Revolution, is to be prosecuted for having led its 
readers astray. The Gaulois, probably reasoning from the 
absurd importance given to the matter by the Government 
itself, declared that the Baudin subscription was onlya method 
of cloaking a gigantic and terrible conspiracy; whereupon 
the lively little print attracted the notice of the authorities, 
who have resolved to add to its celebrity by a prosecution. 
The battle between the newspapers and the Government is 
at this moment the most prominent topic of discussion in 
France ; and a strong popular sympathy goes with that side 
which must inevitably suffer. No amount of fines and im- 
prisonments, however, will temper the fierce and brilliant 
oratory—thoroughly French in character—of the counsel 
employed in the recent trial. Some of the passages read 
like quotations from Victor Hugo’s “ Napoléon le Petit "— 
so keen is their sarcasm, so bitter and unsparing their invec- 
tive. “ You know the events of the 2nd December,” ex- 
claimed M. Gambetta, counsel for M. Delescluze, “and how 
it revolted all consciences. On that daya man unknown to 
us all, held in no consideration, seized France, assisted by a 
set of fellows of whom we may say, with Sallust, when 
speaking of the mob which surrounded Cataline,—what Cesar 
himself said when tracing the character of his accomplices,— 
‘Scum of the earth.’ It*is with such creatures that for 
several centuries society has been sabred, and that, in spite of 
the Socrates, the Thraseas, the Ciceros, the Catos, the rights 
of man have been crushed beneath the heel of a soldier’s boot.” 
M. Gambetta demanded to know why the French Govern- 
ment, founded on the 2nd of December, did not celebrate 
that day as the iéte-day of its birth. “Why have we been 
brought before you?” cried Maitre Arago. “ Why? To stifle 
the memory of Baudin, because his name represents to the 
world, law dead, violated, massacred, and massacred gaily. 
Read in ‘ Jenot’ the story of the 4th December, the exciting 
tale related with the cold precision of an attorney—of the 
cavalry charge, of the showers of ball, of the children and 
women mutilated and killed, a day very horrible in the eyes 
of strangers, who related at their own firesides their Parisian 
emotion.” “Ah!” chimed in Cremieux, “approval is easy 
to obtain when one is armed, but right and might are two 
opposite things.” And if these unwise prosecutions have 
awakened this storm of oratory, they have also called forth 
a little sharp satire ; and M. Prevost-Paradol, as usual, is 
not wanting with his dry and pungent speech. Some one 
having reproached him with the fact that he had subseribed 
to the Baudin monument, and asking him whether he meant 
to testify his admiration for one who drove his favourite 
Government out of France, Prevost-Paradol replies, “To 
me it has always seemed that, if any one was occupied on the 
3rd December in driving out a regular Government, it was 
not M. Baudin.” 

The Baudin prosecutions were a profound blunder on the 
part of the French Government. The Emperor’s Ministers 
have been guilty of the same mistake for which the little 
Gaulois is to be prosecuted ; they have made a mountain 
out of a molehill, and called the attention of France to”an 
insignificant local symptom, exaggerating its importance, and 
thereby exaggerating, by contrast, the weakness of the 
Imperial throne. Twenty Baudin subscriptions would not 
have had the effect on the provinces which the prosecution 
aud the counsel’s speeches are certain to have. And yet we 
would not be supposed to overrate the value of the latter. 


. 
. b! . 


People (who are able) have got into a habit of saying smart 
things at the expense of the Emperor. People who hones: 


political sympathies, one way or the other, with regard to — 
the present state of France, have got into a habit. of 
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denouncing the French Government, and read with a 
literary, rather than a political, relish the oratorical charges 
which the doughty champions of Liberalism direct against 
the lofty walls of absolute rule. With all respect for the 
professional ability of Messieurs Cremieux, Arago, and 
Gambetta, we do not find in any one of them the necessary 
Joshua to lay these walls low with a single blast of his 
trumpet. But much is gained to the popular side by obvious 
terror reigning among the besieged ; and in this unfortunate 
admission lies the fatal error of these prosecutions. Why 
should a Government that has existed for seventeen years be 
afraid to allow a few people to place a monument over the 
grave of one of its forgotten opponents? The Government 
itself explodes the notion that any terrible conspiracy lay 
under the demonstration. If not, why render it as important 
as a conspiracy, and make a noise as of thunder over the 
breaking of an egg? The popular reply to this question is 
not likely to be very flattering to the French authorities. In 
politics suspicion is a strong motive power, and it is wonder- 
fully contagious. The repeated acts of defensive reprisal to 
which the French Government has of late resorted are 
already accepted as a confession that its position is vul- 
nerable. It has to adopt precautions which seem to many 
ignominious. It is glad of unworthy help and obscure 
advocacy. It condescends to fight in a vulgar arena: and 
who ever heard of a strong and powerful king entering 
into the lists with a rebellious clown or court-fool? The 
position of Louis Napoleon at the present time is a most 
peculiar one. It is scarcely possible not to feel a certain 
sympathy with a man who seems to stand almost alone—his 
best friends having died off one by one—fronting a sea of 
angry, or at least discontented, faces. So many odd reasons, 
too, are at the bottom of his unpopularity. He is disliked 
by some because he is a political adventurer; by others, 
because he has been successful ; by others, because he is an 
Emperor; by others, because he represents Democracy ; 
by others, because he wishes France to be at peace; 
by others, because he several times plunged her into 
war, But down in the provincial districts the magic 
name of Napoleon is proof against the scarcely-concealed 
reproaches and appeals of the rebellious Liberals of 
Paris, who will never forget that pregnant sen- 
tence, “Eh bien! qu’ on dise 4 Saint-Arnaud d’exécuter 
mes ordres.” The eloquence of Jules Favre and his com- 
rades is likely to be largely supplemented in its influence by 
this blunder of the Baudin prosecution. The whole affair 
will not only vividly recall these days of December, but it 
will also say to the country, “ Look how the Government is 
anxious to suppress one’s memories. 
that a patriot should be forgotten. Why? Because it fears 
to remind France of what she was, and of what she now is ; 
of France as a free and powerful nation, and of France as a 


chained and discontented despotic Power, waging war with | 


her best representative men, and living on the ashes of an 
extinguished reputation.” 








A BALL-ROOM BRAVO. 


\HE delicate horse-play with which young officers were wont 
to amuse the tedium of barrack-life has been pretty well 
abolished in England; but a very pleasing incident recorded in 
one of the Canadian papers shows us that the taste for this form 
of entertainment has not quite died out elsewhere. It is blood 
that tells, according to the common proverb; and who knows but 
that transference to a colonial climate has awakened those 
kindly germs which certain severe restrictions (with a whole- 


Look how it is desirous | : 
_ averse to taking a trip across the border at your convemience. 











some fear of the Duke of Cambridge’s vigilance) have repressed | 


in this country? Unlike the regiment, celebrated in story, 
which “never danced,” the 53rd, now stationed in Quebec, 
seems to be particularly fond of dancing—and duelling. Ata 
ball recently given in that city, a gentleman named Le Mesu- 
rier observed that an officer of the 53rd, Captain Elmbirst, 
continually jostled him during the dancing. Mr. Le Mesurier, 
according to his own account, from which we take these par- 
ticulars, had no suspicion that these “ cannonings ” were done 
intentionally. By-and-by, he heard the gallant captain say, 
“Now for a charge;” and immediately afterwards Mr. Le 
Mesurier and the lady with whom he was dancing were thrown 
against the grate. The civilian, it must be allowed, was 
dreadfully civil. He was slow to take offence. He still thought 
it was an accident; and doubtless picked himself and bis 
partner out of the grate with a good-humoured smile. When 
Pendennis and Blanche came to grief, that rather weakly 








hero was so confused that he allowed the authoress of “Mes 
Larmes” to be taken away by the cook; and Mr. Le Mesurier 
seems to have been so stunned by the fall as to have forgotten 
the occasion of it. However, he subsequently heard that 
Captain Bobadil—Elmhirst, we mean—had boasted of his 
splendid victory, and said that he intended to “ teach the young 
Canadian manners.” To throw a stranger and a lady into a 
grate may be the manners of the 53rd (for all the regiment 
seems to have espoused Captain Elmhirst’s side in the quarrel), 
but as they were probably manners quite unknown to the 
inexperienced and ill-bred inhabitants of Quebec, teaching was 
certainly necessary, and the Captain was probably a qualified 
instructor. When Le Mesurier heard of the boast, however, 
he went, as the party was breaking up, into the dressing-room 
and told Captain Elmhirst that he had heard of his having 
boasted that the incident in the ball-room was an intentional 
insult. The Captain first flatly denied that he had done s0; 
and then admitted that he had; and finally, when Le Mesurier 
angrily said that he would have satisfaction for such 
behaviour, the gallant Captain grew humorous, and said, “Oh! 
I shall be delighted to see you to-morrow; it will give me 
extreme pleasure. Oh dear! what a d—d funny fellow you 
are; you quite frighten me.” The brilliant sarcasm of the 
reply certainly raises one’s notion of the Captain’s intellectual 
abilities, his physical prowess being beyond question. On the 
next morning, Le Mesurier took a cane in his hand and called 
upon the Captain, who was asked to apvulogize. His first 
answer was that he did not know what his visitor meant—a 
statement which might briefly be described by a very small 
word, were the word in common journalistic.use. Then he 
postponed the apology, and asked Le Mesurier to call at his 
club in an hour; finally he made up his mind to say, “ No, I 
won’t; most decidedly not.” Whereupon Le Mesurier com- 
mitted the imprudence of breaking his cane upon the Captain’s 
person, and a hand-to-hand fight ensued, which was evidently 
becoming serious for the Captain, for he got out of it by calling 
upon the guard to arrest his antagonist. In the evening, two 
of the officers of the 53rd called on the Judge of the Sessions 
and on the Recorder, and tried to get a warrant for the im- 
prisonment of this incorrigible man, who would not be thrown 
into a grate, even by one of the 53rd; but finding that the law 
would not help them, they sat down and penned the two following 
letters, which are in their way remarkable curiosities :—“ Citadel 
Barracks, 22nd October, 1868. Sir,—By your cowardly action 
of striking Captain Elmhirst while in uniform, you have grossly 
insulted the 53rd Regiment, at the same time putting 1t out of 
his power to act without the cognizance of the military autho- 
rities. As I consider a personal insult has been offered to 
myself alone, I intend expressing freely and publicly my 
opinion on the subject. I would beg to add that I am not 


You will please excuse any ambiguity in this letter, as the 
rules of the service prevent an officer of ber Majesty’s army 
sending a challenge. I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
obedient servant, (Signed) , Captain 53rd Regiment.” ——- 
“ Qitadel Barracks, Quebec, 22nd October, 1868. Sir,—I con- 
sider that by the cowardly manner in which you struck Captain 
Elmbirst while in fall uniform, it was your intention to insult 
the whole of the officers of the 53rd Regiment. I therefore, as 
senior captain in the regiment, demand a full written apology 
disclaiming all intention of so doing to be inserted in the papers, 
or I shall otherwise take it as your wish to insult me personally, 
and shall resort to the means employed by gentlemen to resent 
such insult. I remain, yours to command, (Signed) ——, 
Captain 53rd Regiment.” 

“ Der mich nicht verstehen kann, muss lernen besser lesen,” 
said Goethe, arrogantly, to his critics. Who cannot understand 
these two letters has not learned to read at all. The apology 
for “any ambiguity ” in the first letter we presume to be the 
writer’s notion of fun. ‘I'he reference to crossing the border, 
and the hint about the rules of the service, are admirable in 
their way, and may probably excite some attention in certain 
quarters to which the captain in question did not address 
himself. Close upon the despatch of these letters came a 
certain Major Garnier, who was commissioned by Captain 
Elmhirst to arrange for a hostile meeting between the 
parties. Mr. Le Mesurier declined to accept the challenge, on 
the ground that his enemy had first sought to imprison him, 
and had subsequently had recourse to legal proceedi 
Anxious, however, to remove the impression that he had in 
the whole regiment in striking Captain Elmhirst (a m 
which is incomprehensible), Le Mesurier wrote an explana 
letter to the colonel of the regiment, denying that he had 
such intention, but insisting that this communication — 
not be taken as a reply to any letters he might have re¢ 
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from the warlike officers of the 53rd. Whereupon Mr. Le | 
Mesurier receives a letter from each of the two choleric cap- | 
tains, accepting his apology! As the case stands at present, 
Mr. Le Mesurier has again written to the colonel of the regi- | 
ment to say that as he never, even in imagination, insulted a 
whole regiment, it was impossible for him to apologize, and 
that his letter was merely an explanation. 

The moral of this charming little story it is needless to point | 
out, One can well understand that when an officer has arrived 
at that stage of cultivation in which he fancies the throwing of | 
a lady and a gentleman upon a grate to be a good joke, he | 
does not like to be interfered with; and one can believe that a | 
certain esprit de corps, in such a regiment as the 53rd, would 
naturally resent any such interference. The weak point of the 
joke is that there are people so curiously dull of apprehension | 
as not to be able to understand it; and we should not be sur- | 
prised if, among these people, were to be found a select number 
of English officers, not of the 53rd regiment. As yet, we have 
only Mr. Le Mesurier’s statement of the whole transaction ; 
but-if his report be accurate, and if these published letters be 
genuine, it is probable we may hear more of the affair. 








LITERARY SUCCESS. 


EOPLE outside of literature can very easily infer a fact which 
is known to people inside of it, namely, that the present 
general commercial stagnation is not without its influence upon 
the tradein books. In spite of the activity which does actually 
exist, it is certain that a good many cherished literary projects 
for new books must have been this season postponed; which, 
in many cases, would necessarily mean abandoned. A large 
number of the class called literary aspirants grow dispirited 
when they do not immediately succeed; with a still larger 
number the impulse to exertion is one which rapidly changes 
its direction; and in a Jarge number of cases circumstances 
intervene to shelve for ever projects that cannot get executed 
at once; the projector is forced into another path, and is 
obliged to drop his cherished idea, It has been said that every 
man has an opportunity once in his life. The proposition is 
not only unproved and insusceptible of proof, but probably 
quite false; yet it is pretty clear that many men think they 
have one opportunity only, and drop their ambitions rather 
than look around them for another. Heine is reported to have 
said of Rossini, when the great musician suspended his musical 
activity, that his inspiration must be exhausted, because a man 
who had inspiration must produce. The probability is, that a 
man who has resources of genius left will employ them; but 
there is no reason why the inspiration of the musician, or the 
painter, or the man of letters, should be uncontrollable any 
more than that of the lover. It may be kept under by the 
will; it may be put down by circumstances. The oistros of 
genius, it is true, is born with or in a man’s nature; but 
when love is once born, it is as strong as genius, 
In dealing with such a topic as that of success in literature, 
one has necessarily to take account of impulses of production 
which rank much below the oistros of genius. Considerable 
ability and culture, with a genial desire of success,—which it 
would be harsh and even untrue to characterize as vanity,— 
this is what usually lies at the bottom of an ordjnary literary 
career. It is not vanity to desire, by means of a book, to come 
close to the minds and hearts of one’s fellow-creatures; it is 
not vanity to wish to be one of the fraternity which consists 
of those who have done this; it is not vanity to desire just 
recognition of good work; much less is it vanity to desire, 
through the printing-press, to influence mankind for what the 
aspirant believes to be their own good. The misfortune is 
that so much cant is talked and written about the terms and 
prospects of such success as ordinary aspirants aim at. There 
is, however, another misfortune, whieh is, that words of truth 
upon this matter will inevitably be used as a flattering unction 
by immense numbers of people who have no right to appro- 
priate such words. Every reviewer knows that books are 
constantly issuing fromthe press which are so utterly bad as to 
be undeserying of notice, while, yet, the authors of them 
exhibit in their prefaces the most complete self-complacency : 
it is a.phenomenon of every week in the editorial year. Even 
re this limit there are large numbers of books published 
which exhibit not only the weakest mediocrity of power and 
culture, but which exhibit that mediocrity in a colourless un- 
adapted shape which would be fatal even to carefully-written 
works. Now, the authors of. abortive literature will, one fears 
be the first to take home to themselves that kind of comment 
upon the facts which leaves to every unsuccessful writer rooin 
to believe that his real merits,have been passed over, .. 


Nevertheless, the truth must be spoken, and the truth igs 
that half the commonplaces upon the subject of literary success 
are mere cant. Pace Mr. Dickens, there are real dragons (or 
was it lions which he would not hear of?) in the paths of 
literature; and to affirm that success always awaits merit in 
the long run is as false as it is idle. There is every reason, 
judging from analogy, to believe that merit fails of its reward 
at least as often as it receives it; and, as for the long run, how 
long is the run to be? While the grass grows—the proverb, 
as Hamlet said, is somewhat musty. If you have not only 


| merit, but the merit that suits the market of the hour; and if 


you have a good constitution, and ordinary tact, and a certain 
amount of perseverance; and if you meet with reviewers or 
publishers who find you out; and if you don’t die of bronchitis 
while you are waiting for the verdict; and if a dozen other 
things—you will, in the long run, succeed. Nobody doubts 
this, but it is cold comfort. In fact, a literary adventurer is 
exactly in the position of an adventurer in the grocery line. 
If certain external conditions happen to meet certain einen 
in his own character and capacity, he will succeed. But thi 
is a formula in blank—and no other is possible. Bankruptcy 
may await a most capable cheesemonger; failure may await 
an equally capable man of letters. 

Putting the matter rigorously, we repeat, the only formula 
possible in the case is a blank one; but there are certain facts 
which lie upon the surface of the subject. The question of 
adaptation, for example, is a very important one. Many of us 
read Richter with great delight, and occasionally with passionate 
rapture; but if some Richter, being an unknown man, were to 
send one of his rhapsodies or bravuras to Blackwood or 
Temple Bar, what chance would it stand ? The best answer 
we can think of to such a question is to be found in those 
reports of the publishers’ “ tasters” which Mr. Carlyle prefixed 
to “ Sartor Resartus” when it was first published in a separate 
form. They are things to make you not only laugh but scream 
with laughter. How much a matter of chance it is whether a 
literary product shall or shall not anywhere find a reception 
may be illustrated by the odd fortunes of some of the most 
successful books. Take the “ Rejected Addresses”—it is no- 
torious that, palpably good as the book was, it only got printed 
by a fluke. Take “Jane Hyre”—when Messrs. Smith, Elder, 
& Co. received the packet of MS., the brown paper in which it 
was wrapped was scribbled over and over with the names-of 
publishers who had retarned the work as unsuitable. We 
have read that Mr. Kinglake’s “ Eéthen” was refused by almost 
every publisher in London. 

This list might be almost indefinitely extended: we pause, 
even now, solely because we cannot be sure that we have the 
precise facts of numerous cases of the kind within our own know- 
ledge. But itis not by any means necessary to quote instances, 
because there are general observations which the experience of 
every writing-man who has had any kind of success will at once 
confirm. In the first place, although there is a class of pub- 
lishers, reviewers, and readers who know what is good, who 
recognise gold when they see it; this very class, comprising the 
majority under each of these three heads, does not know fair 
mosaic gold when it is wrought in the same pattern as the real 
gold. They are immediately imposed upon by a good imita- 
tion. However unpleasant it might be to Mr. Tennyson to 
make the reflection, it is as certain as arithmetic that the 
incalculable majority of the people who go into raptures over 
the “In Memoriam” could be taken in by a barely decent 
imitation of it. In other words, they have not really caught 
Mr. Tennyson’s peculiar merits. The same kind of thing-is 
disclosed by ordinary praise, both of reviewers and others, in 
ordinary cases. In a most, alarming proportion of cases, a writer 
who has attracted any considerable number of readers discovers 
that he has been totally misread, and admired for what he did 
not mean—a lesson which is emphasized by the collateral dis- 
covery that writers who are held utterly worthless by good 
critics are liked as much as he is by his own particular admirers. 
They do not, they cannot, distinguish—and the case is common, 
even to utter mortification and disgust. 

One fact which sometimes puzzles and always irritates unsue- 
cessful literary men who have real merits of their own, is the 
enormous sale which sometimes attends upon worthless and 
even upon insincere books. It is in the latter clause that, the 
worst sting lies. That truthfulness should not be discerned at 
a glance, and that deliberate humbug should be welcomed and 
rewarded are facts very hard to digest, but facts they are. The 
reason of the success of stupid or empty writing, when it does 
succeed, is usually involyed in one of two things—that it 
has certain honest qualities which peculiarly fit it fora certain 
large public; or that it is, with more or less consciousness 





deliberation, concocted or got up to flatter and humbug sue 
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public. We do not wish to go out of our way to name any 
one, but Mr. Tupper’s writings are an example of perfectly 
honest inanity, which just come to the level of an immense 
public, and which sell accordingly. This is a trite remark, but 
there are writers of about Mr. Tupper’s level as to intelligence 
who produce twaddle of a not very dissimilar kind, on purpose 
to meet a given market, and they, too, with the help of a little 
humbug, succeed. Yet it isa commonplace of the cant applying 
to these matters, that trath or honesty of purpose is always 
recognised, or at least that its absence is sure to be detected. 
Nothing can be more false; it would be far truer to affirm that 
a dash of humbug is essential to success with the most nume- 
rous order of readers. 

The question of adaptation, however, does not apply exclu- 
sively to stupid or partially dishonest people. It is more in 
consequence of its adaptation to certain phases of thought in 
our own day than in consequence of its excellence as a poem 
that Mr. Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” has had so large a 
success; though, of course, its merit as a poem must in any 
case havé received recognition from competent persons. A 
similar remark applies to Dr. George MacDonald. He is a man 
of fine genius, but his genius would have done very much 
less fur him if it had not happened that his writings just 
caught the top of a certain tide of feeling or speculation in 
religious matters. Mr. Anthony Trollope, again, is a man 
whose powers as a raconteur and painter of society would in any 
case have made him famous; but his success would have been 
far less conspicuous if it had not been for the peculiar adapta- 
tion which happens to exist between his style of genre painting 
—neither ewalté nor cynical—and the prevailing mood of 
English middle-class society. ‘Twenty years forward or twenty 
years backward in time would often make all the difference in 
the reception of a popular writer. And the point may be illus- 
trated by yet one more remark—if Mr. Tennyson, or Dr. 
MacDonald, or Mr. Trollope wrote a few degrees worse, their 
public would be even larger than it is. 

In writing these things, we have not a single cynical 
thought ; still less have we any wish to discourage strugglers 
or aspirants in literature. But it cannot be quite a useless 
task to insist that though there be ultimately no caprice any- 
where, yet in literature, just as in war, love, law, and commerce, 
there are things which have upon the fortunes of individuals 
all the effect of caprices or fatalities. In other words, your 
round man’s only choice may be a square hole. Suppose 
Richter, instead of having only his mother to support, had 
had three or four sisters in addition upon his hands, he 
might still have succeeded; but the odds would have been 
wofully against him, counting success as men do in practice 
count it. His friends might have said, “ Turn your attention 
to statistics and leading articles,” when his bravura had been 
returned—or not returned—to him from some magazine; but 
only conceive a leading article written by Jean Paul! The 
instance is extreme and exceptional ; but the principle which 
lies beneath is universal. No formula for success can be given 
except a blank formula; for to say that if certain conditions 
meet a man will succeed, is in effect giving a recipe in blank ; 
since the possible combinations of conditions, positive and 
negative, are practically infinite. Of all the definite things 
that could be said, the most trustworthy would be something 
like the following :—If your aim be a popular, paying success, 
the first essential is. that you should have net only the 
requisite fundamental capacity, but that you should naturally 
and easily reflect the very tint of the hour. The next 
essential has a brutal sound with it, but it is demonstrable :-— 
For a great paying success, incessant productiveness is neces- 
sary, and a sound constitution is essential to active, con- 
tinuous production. There is an exception to this in the case 
of secluding illness of a chronic nature; but in that case the 
work, though it may win money, must not be done for money. 
To this it may be added that, if there is to be any large 
amount of highly-finished work done, there must be leisare—the 
leisure which comes of pecuniary competency, independent of 
literature ; or else that more broken, but still sufficient leisure, 
which comes of utter indifference to pecuniary matters. A poet 
or painter who does not care how many tradesmen he ruins or 
inconveniences, may produce a good deal of finished work, 
because he is relatively in the same position as a poet or artist 
who can pay cash for all he has. 

For a mediocre but respectable literary success, the chief 
requisites are—more or less talent, and very imperfect vision, 
joined to that capacity for feeling that “the spirit of geometry 
may be pushed too far” which is scarcely distinguishable from 
a genius for humbug. As for those whose idea of success is to | 
write what pleases themselves, to write it as.well.as they can, | 
and to get fair recognition from qualiticdt, readers.and crities,— | 


they have a good chance of getting their reward, if they once 
find their opportunity of being read. But it is highly proper 
that writers of this class should be occasionally reminded that 
much of the admiration they receive is misplaced and unintelli- 
gent; that in ordinary literary success of this kind there-are 
more flukes than fair hits; that vision is a quality possessed 
by only few critics and few readers, the majority of men and 
women of talent and culture having none of it, or having just 
as little as a human being can get along with. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





Some odd little stories come out in connection with the elec- 
tions. One of these was revealed on Wednesday at Guildhall. 
Mr. R. Hartwell, who was for a time one of the candidates for 
Lambeth, applied to Alderman Besley for a warrant against 
two Staffordshire men, whom he accused of appropriating 
the sum of £280 belonging to him. The account first given 
by Mr. Hartwell was so indistinct that the Alderman said - 
the complainant was evidently mystifying the affair, and 
keeping something back—* He had better tell the whole story.” 
Accordingly, Mr. Hartwell said that he had at one time been a 
candidate for Stoke-upon-Trent, and, on discovering that he 
could not pay the expenses of a contest, had agreed to take 
£280—the amount of the expenses already incurred—from 
his opponents, and to retire. The men against whom he 
now appeared, were two of his Stoke committee-men, and, 
although they had received the money, they had never 
handed it over to his lawyer, as they were bound to do, Alder- 
man Besley very properly hesitated at granting a t 
on the faith of such general statements, and asked for: the 
agreement by which the two Staffordshire men were authorized 
to receive the money as Mr. Hartwell’s agents; upon which 
Mr. Merriman, who appeared for Mr. Hartwell, said he could 
not produce the agreement, “ because it was in the hands of 
the person who parted with the money, and, if he were advising 
him, he should tell him not to produce it until he was com- 
pelled.” Finally the case came to an end, for the time, withont 
any decision, Mr. Merriman saying he would file.a regular. in- 
formation. We shall therefore hear more of the business; but 
at present it looks like one of those dark, hole-and-corner 
arrangements of whieh election times are fruitful. 





Anotuzr election story was told by the Lord Mayor in 
returning thanks to his Lambeth supporters for bringing him 
in at the head of the poll. He charged the Tories with having 
“ permitted their agents to terrify the wives of workmen through 
the machinery of the District Visiting Society, stating that it 
could be proved that in some cases they had been threatened that, 
if their husbands did not vote according to the instructions they 
had received, they would not receive relief during the ensuing 
winter.” Some Conservative gentlemen on the platform vehe- 
mently denied the truth of this assertion; but his lordship 
repeated it with a confidence which seems to imply that he had 
actual knowledge of the fact. Such a statement would be.in- 
credible if we had not seen, at Blackburn and elsewhere, that 
there is no cruelty or baseness, however extreme, which some 
at least among the Conservative party will not commit in the 
desperate hope of snatching a triumph which otherwise they 


fear is beyond their grasp. 





A tuIrp election story was told by a Mr. Vevey, who stated 
before Mr. D’Eyncourt, the Marylebone magistrate, . that, on 
going to record his vote, he told the clerk he wished to.vote for 
Sandwith and Grant, but ane “ his nae ‘was put 
down as plumping for Mr. Chambers. e mis was rec- 
tified on eae out, but Mr. Vevey believed that:it,had 
been done on purpose, and.said he had, heard that several other 
voters had been served in the same way. Mr. D’Eyncourt 
recommended the aggrieved voter to lay the case before the 
committee of the district, who would probably demand @ 
scrutiny. “It is possible that the mistake may have been -acei- 


, 


' dental; yet there is such aithing.aszeal fora candidatebeing 4 


carried to such an extent as-to forget honesty. 





Masor Anson, the unsuccessful. 
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taining them once, but I found they were such a rum lot of chaps 
thes T oven caeh tail upon them What did they do in 1866 ? 
I was one of their tools. I was one of a small band of moderate 
Liberals who believed in the Conservative party, and we turned out a 
fair and moderate measure of Reform in the belief that the Conserva- 
tive party would be true to their principles. What happened? Next 
came, and they were threatened with loss of power. They 
swallowed every pledge they had ever given and every principle they 
had ever held for the sake of office and the paltry lust of power, and 
passed a more Radical Reform Bill than any Radical Govern- 
ment had ever dreamed of proposing.” 


This is surely the last dying speech and confession of the 
Adullamites. The party was never very vigorous, and is now 
dead and gone. Its most eminent member, Mr. Lowe, has 
forsaken his follies, and once more speaks like a Liberal, and 
the rest are nowhere. The only principle of the Cave was 
panic, and with the subsidence of the panic the Cave has 


Mr. Bernat Ossorve is known to have a bitter tongue, but 
that such honied words should drop from his lips as those 
which he bestowed upon his successful opponents at Notiing- 
ham at the declaration of the poll will surprise most people. 
In this will be seen the civilizing influence of woman. Lady 
Clifton and Mrs. Wright were present; and to their winning 
ways and witching smiles the unsuccessful candidate attributes 
his defeat. However, there was a sting in the tail of his speech ; 
for he accused the electors of most unblushing venality. He 





stated that he was offered fifty votes for sixty shillings; so that 
the Nottingham market must have been at a very low ebb on 
the polling-day. 





PaerxE is some talk about a proposed marriage between the 
young King of Bavaria and the Grand Duchess Mary, the only 
daughter of the Czar of Russia. We presume that Wagner 
has given his consent; but there remains the difficulty of a 
: difference in religion, the Russian Princess being of the Greek 
Church, while King Louis is a Roman Catholic. Nobody 
seems to have asked, however, whether the Grand Duchess is 
likely to be willing to submit to that ordeal which King Louis’ 
former sweetheart peremptorily (as the story goes) declined. 
The Princess Sophia could not be brought to express her ad- 
‘miration of the music of the future. In that heavily-decorated 
.and rather melancholy theatre in Munich, King Louis and his 
Wagner were in the habit of getting up private rehearsals, at 
which the Princess was asked to attend; but not even the 
promise of a crown could prevail upon her to undergo the 
inftiction. There was, indeed, current a report that the King,. 
to mark the estimation which not even the Princess’s caprice 
had affected, was about to make Wagner his Prime Minister ; 
but he seems to have thought better of the project, and allowed 
the author of “ Tannhiuser” to let his hopes lie in that future 
for which he so ably works. There is one thing to be said in 
favour of this proposed match. The reigning family of Russia 
is supposed to have a pretty strong will, and a certain practical 
bent of character; and it is just possible that the Grand 
Duchess Mary, were she to marry King Louis, might “ wake 
up” that yonthful monarch to some sense of the duties required 
from him. Then we should hear no more of seclusion, in a 
summer-palace, with ministers waiting for days for an audience 
because the score of some opera remained unfinished. 





A coRRESPONDENT of the Pall Mall Gazette, “J. ¥F. S.,” has 
been replying in the columns of that journal to the not very 
original manifesto on the Irish Church recently issned by 
“W.R.G.” He concludes his last letter by an unusually 
happy epigram. “ W.R.G.” having announced himself as “a 
true primitive Christian—a Christian, I mean, of the age of 
Christ,” his opponent thus wittily and pointedly replies. “He 
means, no doubt, a Christian who, having heard with approval 
the Sermon on the Mount, and not having had his attention 
ealled to the miracles, died before the Crucifixion.” 





-_— 


‘Pue daily papers announce the death of a man who for 
several years has had a sort of infamous celebrify— William 
» the well-known and often-prosecuted publisher of 
indecent books and prints. He expired, at sixty-nine years of 
age, in the Clerkenwell House of Correction, whither he was 
not long ago committed for eighteen months’ imprisonment and 
hard labour for a repetition of the old offence. It is stated 
that his first committal to the gaol in which he died took 
place forty-six years ago. Several of his relatives were present 
at the inquest, aud the only complaint they made was that 
“he might have lived longer if literature of a higher kind had 





been supplied to him.” Dugdale was mentally starved, it 
seems, on the Leisure Hour and Chambers’s Journal. He 
“ needed works of a more solid kind.” Accordingly, the jury 
appended to their verdict the following opinion :—“ Greater 
facilities should be afforded to the higher class of men 
who are prisoners, so that their minds might be amused 
with books of a higher intellectual character than those 
generally distributed through the wards.” We have no 
means of knowing what the mental calibre of William 
Dagdale may have been; but it certainly seems strange if a 
man who for nearly half a century debauched the minds of 
others by the stupid beastliness hatched in that Holywell- 
street den, should have pined for want of more exalted literary 
food than that supplied in the two excellent publications 
alluded to. 





WE have before us the first report of the Metropolitan Free 
Dormitory Association. The body was formed in the year 
1866, and arose out of a feeling of compassion for the sufferings 
of the honest poor, excited by the various reports appearing at that 
time on the condition of the casual wards in our workhouses. It 
was thought that if a number of clean, well- warmed, comfortable 
homes could be opened in various parts of the metropolis, for 
the reception at night of homeless but respectable persons, a 


| great good might be effected. Subscriptions were accordingly 


solicited and obtained, and four hundred beds are now at the 
disposal of the committee in fourteen of the poorest neighbour- 
hoods of London. At these places the possession of a ticket 
entitles the bearer to a night’s lodging, with supper and breakfast, 
or simply to a night’s lodging, according as the ticket is a first 
or a second class one; and “ the payment of the small sum of 2d. 
per week, if combined with the use of a dormitory ticket, will 
insure possession of a comfortable room, with many social and 
educational advantages, and free from public-house temptation. . 
during the day, and a good clean lodging at night.” The work 
being done by the Association seems to be of an unexceptionally 
excellent kind, and with greater funds still more might he 
effected. Now that the dark, cold nights of winter are upon 
us, this is a matter which the charitable will do well to con- 
sider. The office of the Association is at 22, Lamb’s Conduit 
street, Holborn. 





“Aw Auxiliary Letter-carrier” writes to us concerning the 
grievances of the body to which he belongs. Our correspondent 
states that, owing to the severity of the times, numbers of 
tradesmen and skilled mechanics are at present working as 
dock labourers, but that, although their hardships are con- 
siderable, they are much better off than the auxiliary postmen. 
“ The dock labourer,” he observes, “ works between seven and 
eight hoursa day for fifteen shillings per week, whilethe postman, 
misnamed by the authorities auxiliary, works eight and fre- 
quently nine hours a day in performing three deliveries of 
letters, and two, sometimes three, collections from the receiving 
houses and pillar-boxes daily, for fourteen shillings per week. 
While thus engaged his attention must be entirely absorbed, 
or mistakes occur; and what with the anxiety of mind, conse- 
quent upon responsibilities too numerous to name, and the 
fatigue of so much walking about, he is at the end of the day 
completely worn out. The term auxiliary would lead many to 
imagine that the class to which it is applied is not composed ~ 
of bond-fide letter-carriers; but, if performing duties as heavy, 
as responsible, and as important as the regular letter-carrier 
constitutes only a helper, then I should like to know what 
constitutes a regular letter-carrier.” Whatever alterations are 
made in the service, the letter-carriers, our correspondent avers, 
always experience an increase of work, but never receive any 
addition to their salaries, and, when a grant has been made by 
Parliament, little or nothing has fallen to their share. If they 
are disabled by sickness, even though it may result from ex- 
posure to the weather in the discharge of their duties, they 
have no sick pay or medical attendance. No holidays are 
given, and a lifetime of labour in such services does not confer 
the privilege of even the smallest pension. The adxiliary class 
is generally composed of shopkeepers who have failed, and of 
mechanics out of employ, and, although these men sometimes 
have other avocations with which to eke out their means, it is 
certain that they cannot, after so many hours spent in the 
service of the State, give much time to private pursuits. The 
letter-carriers are undoubtedly an aggrieved class, and the 
Reformed Parliament should take their case in hand, 





Tae Bank Directors, at their meeting on Thursday, 
advanced the minimum rate of discount from 2 to 2} per cent. 
This is a pleasant indication of the revival of trade and com- 
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merce, the general depression of which has kept the Bank rate 
at 2 per cent. for the last sixteen months. Consols are at 944 
to 947 for both money and the account. Railway shares have 
generally advanced, and a good business has been transacted. 
Foreign securites have been flat. Colonial securities continue 
firm, and ina few instances prices have advanced. Bank shares 
have also improved generally. There are few alterations in 
miscellaneous. Mining shares have been quiet. The biddings 
for £200,000 in bills on Calcutta and Madras were held on Wed- 
nesday at the Bank of England. The amounts allotted were 
—to Calcutta £83,000, and to Madras £117,000. The minimum 
price was fixed, as before, at 1s. 103d. on Calcutta and Madras, 
and tenders on both Presidencies at 1s. 113d. will receive about 
85 per cent. These results show a slight diminution in the 
demand for means of remittance to the East. We understand 
that four directors of the National Bank—viz., Sir Joseph N. 
M‘Kenna, Mr. Harvey Lewis, Mr. F. B. Henshaw, and Mr. 
Philip Vauderbyl—have resigned their seats at the Board. It 
has been announced by the Société Financiére d’Egypte that a 
distribution of 90f. per share to holders of shares of 250f. or 
£10, will be made on and after the 24th inst. The shares must 
be deposited in Paris at 5, Rue Scribe, and in London at 178, 
Gresham House; and the payment will be made five days 
afterwards, on the production of the receipts. The share- 
holders of the Italian Irrigation and Canal Company desirous 
of signing a concordat to annul the bankruptcy of the company 
are requested to attend at the London office with their shares 
and sign the necessary proxy. 





Wiru reference to the Bank of London, now in liquidation, 
a circular to the following effect has been issued by the com- 
mittee :—‘ It having come to the knowledge of the committee 
for managing the affairs of the bank that there are parties 
buying up the shares at what the committee consider inadequate 
prices, they recommend the shareholders not to part with their 
property at present, but to wait for a few weeks until a meeting 
of the shareholders is held, at which a report will be presented 
which will enable them to estimate the value of the remaining 
assets, and to take steps +o realize them in the most expeditious 
and judicious manner.” The report of the Chartered Mercan- 
tile Bank of India, London, and China, presented on the 17th 
inst., shows an available total of £58,131, after payment of the 
interim dividend of 3 per cent. for the half-year ended the 30th 
of June last. At the meeting of the London and South African 
Bank the chairman made a very satisfactory statement of the 
position and prospects of the institution, congratulating the 
proprietors upon the fact that the operations of the bank were 
extending in a legitimate manner, and that the long depression 
under which the colonies had been suffering was passing 
away. An interim dividend of 5s. per share was declared. 
At the extraordinary general meeting of the Charing-cross 
Hotel Company resolutions were passed authorizing the 
transfer of the estate by way of mortgage to Mr. Charles 
Morrison for the sum of £80,000. The money is to bear interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent., and to be repaid by half-yearly instal- 
ments of £2,500 each, commencing on the Ist July next. The 
money is to be appropriated to the payment of the debentures 
of the company. The report of the Oriental Gas Company, 
to be presented on the 26th inst., describes a steady increase of 
operations, and shows an available total of £12,700. A distri- 
bution of 6 per cent. is recommended, making, with a previous 
payment, 10 per cent. for the year. 





A petition to confirm the reduction in the capital of the 
British India and Colonial Trust Company (Limited and Re- 
duced) from £500,000 to £312,500 is pending in the Court of 
Chancery. Those creditors not on the list of the 2lst of Sep- 
tember are required to send in their names by the 30th inst. 
The Anglo-Austrian Bank have invited subscriptions for the 
Lemberg-Czernowitz-Jassy Railway bonds, which, according to 
the price of issue, will yield 7} per cent. interest per annum, 
guaranteed by the Austrian and Roumanian Governments. The 
list will be closed on the 24th inst. A petition for confirming 
the reduction in the capital of the Liverpool and Marine Credit 
Company (Limited and Reduced) from £200,000 to £100,000 is 
now pending in the Court of Chancery. Creditors not on the 
list of the 25th of May are requested to send in their names 
by the 30th inst. Messrs. J. Henry Schréder & Co. have an- 
nounced the dividends due 1st December on the bonds of the 
Cienfuegos and Villa Clara (Cuba) Railroad. At the half- 
yearly meeting of the Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, 
London, and China the report of the directors was adopted, 
and an interim dividend of 3 per cent declared. 
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MEMORANDA. 


, Messrs. Hurst & Buacxerr will shortly publish a work entitled 
‘Chaucer’s England,” by Matthew Browne, which promises to be 
of exceptional interest. It will consist partly of sketches of 
English character and manners in the fourteenth century, founded 
on the “ Canterbury Tales,” and partly of criticisms of the facte 
of medizval life. The work will be in two volumes, illustrated. 

Messrs. Bradbury & Evans have paid Victor Hugo £1,000 for 
the right to publish in Once a Week a translation of his forthcoming 
work, “ By the King’s Order.” The story will begin the Januarg 
number of Once a Week. With regard to the translation the 
Bookseller makes a capital suggestion, to the effect that Victor 
Hugo’s consent should be obtained to the omission of such pas- 
sages as are unsuitable for a weekly magazine. The diffuse essays 
which Victor Hugo loves to introduce into his most dramatic 
stories would very likely bore the readers of Once a Week ; deprived 
of these, the new tale would probably be as great a success as the 


| stirring story of “ Foul Play.” 


Messrs. Hachette & Co. will publish early next year an illustrated 
volume comprising the result of observations taken during several 
recent balloon ascents made from Paris. During one of these 
ascents, M. Tissaudier remarked that snow-flakes increased in size 
as they neared the earth. 

Madame Arabella Goddard has thought it worth while to write 
to an obscure musical journal, contradicting some statements which 
appeared in a letter published therein. The correspondent in 
question seems to have said that Madame Goddard’s position as 
an artiste was due to the facilities for influencing criticism pos- 
sessed by her husband, Mr. Davison. Such an assertion is too 
absurd and too impertinent to demand a reply. The insinuation 
put forward by the correspondent of the gentlemanly journal in 
question was that Mr. Davison “ puffed his wife” in order to “ fill 
his pocket ;” whereupon Madame Goddard retorts that neither 
before her marriage, nor since, has her husband “ received or 
priated one farthing of her professional earnings.” That @ 
should have been guilty of such a stupid and obvious piece @ 
spite is perhaps as curious as the fact that any journal was fou 
to publish it. ; 

The long-expected death of Rossini is at last recorded. Few 
men of genius have left more kindly memories behind them ; for 
somehow or other the name of Rossini has become so identified: 
with the bright, sparkling, vivacious, music of the master, as te 
make people who knew nothing of Rossini y imagine 
that he was well known to them. Doubtless the constant stories 
current in French papers about his witty sayings and eccentric 
conduct had something to do with this impression ; at all events, 
where the names of his contemporaries, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
Auber, Verdi, and others, are mere shades, Rossini seems to have 
established a personal acquaintance with almost every one L 
with his music. He was born at Pesaro in 1792, his father being 
a strolling player. The lad received a musical education, and before 
he was twenty had achieved a certain reputation as the author of 
several Italian operas. “ Tancredi ” was produced in 1813, the “ Baz- 
biere di Siviglia” three years later, “‘ La Gazza Ladra” in 1817, and 
“ Semiramide ” in 1823. At this time Rossini removed to 
where he produced his “Guillaume Tell,” his “ Stabat Mater,” 

a host of other works. Altogether, Rossini was the author of 
nine operas ; aud these do not at all represent the full sum of 
composer’s activity. ; : 

The Round Table says that Gavarni (Sulpice Paul Chevalier) 
eleven years ago en to write a new book, and got as far as 
the proof-sheets, which he corrected with great care, when he sud- 
denly determined not to allow the publication, Since his death 
the sheets have been found among his papers, and the book— 
whose title or subject we do not know—is at last to appear. 

When Dan O'Connell suggested that Disraeli was a lineal 
descendant of the impenitent thief on the cross, it was thought 
that the courtesies of political reference could go no farther. It 
is now open, however, to some ingenious orator to denounce Mr. 
Beales as one of the veritable children of Baal ; for a correspondent 
of Notes and Queries derives the surname Beale from the genitive 
of Belus. And Dr. Inman traces from the Assyrian and Poenician 
Bel all such surnames as Bayle, Bales, Beales, &c. The oppor 


ity should not be lost. 
“on of those “odd bits of wit that get detached from btoks and 


float about the columns of country papers is worth . It 
is the definition of a bachelor as ‘“‘a man who A mage. the 
opportunity of making s woman wretched. Would it not be 
more in accordance, however, with common sense and common ox- 
perience to reverse the epigram and define an old maid as “a 


woman who had 1 trae: opportunity of making a maz 
. ha ” ) 
inewith re ae te the report that diamonds had been found 
the Oape Colony, Mr. Emanuel writes to say: 
months ago he ed Mr. J. R. Gregory, 
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We find the following hint to ladies given in Hibberd’s Gardener's 
Magazine, by “one who frequently dresses up épergnes and vases 
for'the table” :—“‘In a hot room a vase dressed in the ordinary 
way usually changes quickly from the brightness it had at first to 
the deadness it will have at last. If we could be sure of every scrap 
of the vegetation remaining in its full beauty for (say) only three 
hours, we might be content, for the appearance (say) next morning 
is not of much consequence. Jast fill one of the Marchian épergnes 
in the usual way, taking care to lay a delicate gauze of maidenhair 
fern over the flowers, and no matter how careful you may be to fill 
the horns, bowls, &c., with water, it is very likely that before the 
feast is over the ferns will be shrivelled up and the freshness of 
the whole scheme gone for ever. Now for a valuable wrinkle, the 
result of observation in the writer's household. If the fronds of 
ferns, more particularly of that favourite for this purpose, Adiantum 
cuneatum, are plunged into water for an instant and then gently 
shaken dry, they will continue fresh twice as long, no matter how 
they are placed in the decoration, than if inserted without being | 
dipped. When a frond of adiantum has been dipped and gently | 
shaken it appears to be as dry as before, but of course it is not; a 
certain amount of moisture is entangled in the texture of the | 
frond, which enables it for a long time to resist the killing pro- | 
perties of the air of a room heated and dried by fire and gas, One | 
trial will prove the fact.” 

“Before the coal-fields are quite exhausted,” says a writer in | 
Onee a Week, “there are hopes of our getting a new source of 
power. Sunlight is the force which is to drive our engines and turn 
our mills. Ericsson, whose name in connection with the caloric 
engine was a few years back a household word, has devised and | 
made three prime movers which are impelled by direct solar heat, | 
collected and concentrated. He has found that the heating power | 





-of the sun on an area of one hundred square feet is more than 


ka to the mechanical work derivable from a single horse, | 
@ engines are not allalike. One is impelled by steam generated | 
ina sun-heated boiler, the others are driven by hot air. They have 
worked so far satisfactorily that possibly, by this time, bread has | 
been made from flour ground ina solar mill. Ericsson, however, 
isnot the only occupant of this field of invention. M. Mouchot 
claims to have spent many years in perfecting solar machines, to 


‘have patented one in 1861, and to have submitted another to the 


Eniperor in 1866. His majesty could not see it work though, for 
the weak point of such engines showed itself. The weather was 
bad ; the sun would not shine, and the machine stood still. It 
was like a windmill in a calm or a watermill in a drought, and no 
worse than either ; so we must not despise solar machines, because 
they won’t keep working at the will of man without interruption.” 

The One Hundred and Fifteenth Session of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, will com- 
mence on Monday next, the 23rd instant. For the meetings pre- 
vious to Christmas, the following arrangements have been made :— 
November 23—Opening Address by Lord Henry G. Lennox, M.P., 
‘Ohairman of the Council. November 25—“ A Glance at the Past 
aud Present of the Society of Arts, with some Suggestions as to 
the Fature.” By S. T. Davenport, Esq., Financial Officer of the 
Soeiety. December 2—“ Further Notes on the Productive In- 
dustries of Natal.” By Dr. Mann, Superintendent of Education 
and Special Commissioner for the Colony. December 9—“ On the 
Theory of Boiling, in connection with some Processes in the Useful 
Arts.” By Chas. Tomlinson, Esq., F.R.S., F.0.8. December 16— 
“On Artificial Freezing.” By Dr. B. H. Paul. December 23— 
“ Description of the Electric Organ.” By Henry Bryceson, Esq. 

A meeting of the Royal Geographical Society will be held on 
Monday, November 23rd, 8} p.m., at the Royal Institution, Alber- 
miarle-street, Sir R. I. Murchison, Bart., President, in the Chair. 
‘The Rev. Alexander Williamson will read a paper on “Travels in 
Manchuria.” 

The Institution of Civil Engineers will hold its next meeting 
on Tuesday, November 24, at eight p.m. There will be a discus- 
sion upon Mr. Henderson’s paper “ Oa Lighthouse Apparatus and 
Uighihos Ps = a - paper read on “ Roman Rock 

ouse, Symon’s Ba ape of Good Hope,” by Mr. J. F. 
Bourne, M. Inst hy ge oe afte. 
t meeting of the Geological Society of London 
Professor T. H. Hoxley, LL.D., F.B.S., President, = the chair, the 
following communications were read :—1l, Note comparing the 
Structure of North-western Siberia with that of Russia in 
Europe. By Sir R. I. Murchison, Bart., K.0.B.,G.0.8t.8., FP. RS, 
V.P.GS., &e. Count A. von Keyserling had communicated to the 
aathor the following facts :—The district between the rivers Lena 
and Jenissei is occupied by Upper Silurian rocks of the same type 
as those found in the region of Petchora, and by Carboniferous 


rocks containing seams of coal. The chief Secondary deposits are 
of Oolitic or Liassic age, and agree with those of ‘the  Petchora | 


region, which is the next adjacent tract on the west to the Siberian 


region in question. Similar rocks are found in Spitzbergen. The | 
banks of the Jenissei are covered with Postpliocene pr Sa | 


similar to those found near Archangel. It is thus seen that the 
vast, slightly undulating, and, to a great extent, horizontal and 
unbroken formations, each of which occupies so wide an area in 
in Russia, are repeated on the eastern side of the Ural 
Mountains. In this range of mountains only are to be found 
igneous and erupted rocks. In conclusion, Sir Roderick referred 
to the discovery of fossiliferous white chalk in parts of the great 
Sarmatian plain by M.Grewinck. 2. On o Section of a Weill at 
By Professor Sandberger, For. Corr. G.S. 3. On the 

Formation of Deltas ; and on the Evidence and Cause of great | 
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Changes in the Sea-level during the Glacial Period. By Alfred 
Tylor, Esq., F.L.S., F.G.S., &. The next evening meeting of the 
society will be held on November 25. 

At the meeting of the Zoological Society of London, on the 12th 
inst., the secretary read a report on the more important additions 
made to the Society’s Menagerie during the last summer. Amongst 
these particular attention was called to a Hoolock Gibbon (Hylo- 
bates hoolock) presented by Mr. A. Grote, F.ZS.; a young female 
Sea Lion (Otaria jubata) obtained by the Society's collector at the 
Falkland Islands ; a young male African two-horned Rhinoceros 
(Rhinoceros bicornis); and an example of the Tuatera Lizard of 
New Zealand (Hatteria punctata), the last-named avim»l having 
been presented to the Society by Sir George Grey, K.-C B, on his 
recent return from New Zealand, Dr. Murie communicated a 
paper by Mr. R. Brown containing “ Notes on the History and 
Geographical Relations of the Cetaceans frequenting Davis’ Straits 
and Baffin’s Bay.” Four communications were read from Dr. J. 
E. Gray, F.R.S., containing :—(1) “ Notes on the Bottle-nosed 
Whales (7'ursio) in the British Museum” ; (2) “ Description of a 


| new Tortoise frem Trinidad, proposed to be called H ydraspis Gordont, 


after the Hon. A. Gordon, who had deposited a specimen of this 
species in the Society’s Reptile House” ; (3) “ Note on Oculinarta, 
a new genus of social Ascidians from Western Australia” ; 


and (4) Notice of Theonella, a new genus of coralloid sponges from 


Formosa. Mr. St. George Mivart read a description of a new 
species of frog in his own collection, which appeared to constitute @ 
new genus and species of Batrachians, and which he proposed to 


call Pachybatrachus robustus, 


The New Philharmonic Society, which has been so carefully and 
ably fostered by Dr. Wylde, gave its fourth soirée musicale, at 
St. George’s Hall, on Tuesday evening last. The feature of the 
evening was the first appearance of Herr Emil Koettlitz, whose 
mastery of the mechanical difficulties in pianoforte playing was 
satisfactorily exhibited. Herr Koettliiz skilfully played a Fantasia 
e Luga by Bach, and a sonata by Scarlatti with great vigour, and 
in the second part of the programme raised a somewhat apathetic 
audience to quite a pitch of enthusiasm by his brilliant ae 
of an efiective movement by Dupont, entitled Staccato Perpetu 
It consisted of a series of musical fireworks, and admirably brought 
out the peculiar character of Herr Koettlitz’s playing. “ A Spinning 
Song,” a very pretty and characteristic song, reflected much credit on 
Herr Koettlitz both as a player and as a composer. We must hear 
him in a more varied selection before we can fairly pronounce upon 
his ability to assume the first rank among our pianists. He un- 
doubtedly possesses ability of a high order, which has been also 
carefully trained, but Tuesday’s concert only proved him a skilful 
mechanician. Of fineness and lightness of touch, orof the rendering 
of light and shadow, we heard nothing. M. Sternberg is a you 
and very promising violinist.. His execution of Vieuxtem 
“Ballad et Polonaise” was a brilliant performance, deservedly 
applauded. Just one word about the semi-official looking gentle- 
men who appear to be familiarly known to the majority of the 
visitors at these agreeable gatherings. On Tuesday last many like 
ourselves must have been prevented from hearing the Andante 
expressivo con moto of Mendelssohn’s Quartett in D in consequence 
of more than one of these gentlemen taking the opportunity of 
gossiping with and welcoming a succession of lady visitors in a 
tone sufficiently loud to distract the attention of those within five 
yards of them. 

We have received the following letter upon the subject of 
“ Liebig’s Extract of Meat.” Sir,—Referring to my letter to you 
of 3rd inst., I beg to inform you that Baron von Liebig, on exa- 
mining Dr. Kemmerich’s pamphlet (issued on his applicat on for a 
degree at the University of Bonn), finds that the conclusions which 
Dr. Kemmerich arrived at respecting the qualities of Liebig’s 
Extract of Meat as an article of food are contrary to those put for- 
ward in the paragraph published in Once a Week, headed “* A Word 
of Warning to Cooks,” and also in your journal. Dr. Kemmerich says, 
in his pamphlet (p. 31), “I do not think it is possible that becf-tea, in 
the form in which it is used for household purposes, could be the cause 
of poisoning. It does not, therefore, require a medical warning to pro- 
tect from poisoning with Liebig’s extract of meat? In the medical . 
practice, wine, ether, camphor, and musk are eminent analeptica 
(invigorating and refreshing remedies) ; compared to these giants 
of medicine, beef-tea modestly occupies a subordinate position. 
If, however, it be necessary to preserve the exhausted body from 
protracted illness, then there is no other remedy in the whole rich 
store of medicine which can afford such assistance for regenerating 
the diseased organism as repeated doses of beef-tea!” Baron 
von Liebig also finds that one of the three theses defended 
by Dr. Kemmerich, on his promotion, before the medical faculty 
at Bonn, runs thus :—“ Thesis 2. The best remedy against 
scurvy is beef-tea or Liebig’s extract of meat.” Baron 
von Liebig explains that Dr. Kemmerich ascribes the effect 
of beef-tea to the potash salts which it contains, but that 
potash salts are an element of all articles of food ; they not only 
form the chief ingredients of the salts of all sorts of fi 
including the flesh of fish, but likewise of all our other fond 
of all the food of animals, The alkaline salts of bread, vegetables, 
and hay consist of potash salts, and, with the exception of chloride 
of sodium (kitchen salt), soda salts are but rarely coutained 
therein ; in fact, it may safely be asserted that without the potash 
salts our food would be quite unfit for nourishment. I request 
that you will be good enough to give publicity to the foregoing 
explanations in your next number, and rémain, sir, your obedient 
servant, CHARLES Rorrer, 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE RIGHT HON. HUGH ELLIOT.* 


WE learn from a notice prefixed to this volume that the 
greater part of it was printed some years ago for private 
circulation, and we are not surprised that the interest excited 
by it should have been sufficient to suggest the propriety of 
giving the memoir to the public in its present complete form. 
It is really an interesting book, easy, gossipy, yet well restrained 
and authentic, being constructed mainly out of the copions 
correspondence left by Hugh Elliot. In preparing such 
memoirs, one grave danger which besets an author lies in the 
editing of whatever letters or journals demand quotation. This, 
on the surface, seems, no doubt, a very simple process, but, in 
reality, it is a particularly difficult one; and for this reason, 
that the art of editing letters or journals does not consist so 
much in giving, as in withholding. Many letters by the best 
writers are frequently, either wholly or in part, useless for 
biographical purposes. Vicious editing would cram in, not 
only every letter, but each letter complete; whereas judicious 
editing should withhold many letters altogether, and parts of 


many letters which it is necessary to quote in elucidation of | 


character. This difficult process is like hewing out the rubbish 
which conceals the statue in the block—a species of literary 
sculpture. We can honestly commend the Countess of Minto 
for her judicious observance of this law in a case which pre- 
sented so many temptations to the contrary. She had huge 
piles of MS. correspondence at her command, and, had she 
been so minded, could have swelled her volume into ridiculous 
dimensions. But, fortunately for Hugh Elliot and her readers, 
she possesses a power of self-denial, and has made a vigorous 
use of the chisel, without, however, injuring in the slightest 
degree the lights and shades and fair proportions of her 
ancestor’s memory. Although the work has evidently been a 
labour of love, the labour must frequently have been of the 
most trying kind, especially when the volumes of MS. which 
she was compelled to journey through were wholly lacking in 
editorial arrangement. It is highly creditable to her ability 
that she has succeeded in breathing life and order into what 
must have been extremely chaotic. 

The Countess of Minto who writes this memoir is grand- 
daughter of the Right Hon. Hugh Elliot, who was the son of 
Sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto, third baronet, M.P., and a Lord of 
the Admiralty. Gilbert, Hugh’s elder brother, was first Earl 
of Minto, and became Governor-General of India; and one of 
Hugh’s aunts was that Miss Jane Elliot who wrote the ex- 
quisite ballad, “The Flowers of the Forest.” Hugh, who was 
born in April, 1752, was early employed on the diplomatic 
service, and, in the course of his career, represented Great 
Britain at the Courts of Munich, Berlin, Copenhagen, Dresden, 
Naples, acted as Governor of the Leeward Islands, and also as 
Governor of Madras. His peculiar experiences in these missions 
are interestingly reproduced by his granddaughter, the Countess. 
Of Sir Gilbert, Hugh’s father, we are told that he was “a grave, 
highly cultivated man, immersed in politics, and, like all fathers 
of his time, he seems to have inspired his family with as much 
awe as admiration.” 
Hugh took the peculiar bias of his mind which, if not pro- 
foundly poetic, was at least eminently impulsive and romantic. 
Lady Elliot—Agnes Murray Kynynmound, heiress of Melgund, 
in Forfar, and of Lochgelly and Kynynmound, in Fifeshire— 
“was clever, high-spirited, and imaginative;” but not, we 
are plainly told, blessed with the most equable of tempers, 
Preferring those of her children who most resembled herself, she 
cultivated in Hugh and one of his sisters “the uncontrolled 
sensibility, the romantic impulsiveness of character, and ‘high 
imaginings ’ which, in the case of the sister, probably increased 
constitutional tendencies to the extent of rendering them 
morbid, and in that of the brother diminished the successfulness 
of his career, and the happiness of his life.” Excepting the 
fact that, from their earliest years, Hugh and Gilbert were 
trained for the world, we don’t learn much of their childhood; 
but at the age of twelve we are told that both brothers were in 
Paris “learning French and l’usage du monde under the auspices 
of David Hume.” ‘They had for tutor, at a salary of £25 
a year, with bed, board, and washing, Robert Liston, Esq., of 
New Liston, near Edinburgh, afterwards Sir Robert Liston, 
Minister at Madrid, ambassador to Constantinople, &c. For 
the two years they were in Paris they attended the military 
school directed by the Abbé Choquart, and one of their fellow 
pupils was a boy of their own age named Mirabeau, the Mira- 
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beau who afterwards became so famous during the French 
Revolution. Returning to Scotland in 1766, they were sent to 
Edinburgh to continue their studies, which were of a somewhat 
multifarious character, including mathematics, classics, and 
rhetoric, with the attendance of lectures on natural and moral 
philosophy, and chemistry; to which were miscellaneously 
added drawing, fencing, and dancing, Gilbert learning besides 
civil law, and Hugh book-keeping and writing. Hugh, although 
the younger of the two, surpassed his brother in the facility with 
which he learned whatever was appointed him, and was therefore 
greatly admired. Professor George Stuart, to whose care they 
were intrusted, spoke highly of the prog:ess of both, but 
remarked especially of the younger, “in everything where 
Hugh’s age admits, he is really wonderful.” But his super- 
abundant vivacity led him into some youthful excesses, and he 
got into scrapes by “ mixing too much salt with his repartees.” 
From Oxford, to which the brothers had gone in 1768, Hugh 
describes to his father how the students of those days 
disposed of their time:—*Get up at eight and go to 
prayers; breakfast at nine, and some hour in the forenoon read 
some Greek or Latin with their tutor; the rest of the forenoon 
is given up either to tennis, riding, or shooting, but for the 
most part to lounging; after dinner they invite one another to 
each other’s rooms, and sit there mostly till between three and 
four ; then they go home and read another hour or two, and 
spend the evening between coffee, cards, and the billiard table, 


| till supper time, when they sup at each other's rooms, mostly 


| till twelve or one o’clock.” 


He admits the probability, how- 
ever, that some spend their time to much better purpose. At 
the end of the letter we get a curious glimpse of the bigoted 
affection with which Oxford was then regarded by her academie 
sons. Hugh warns his father “if anybody asks you how we 
like Oxford, don’t tell them that we find fault with anything, 
for I never saw people so bigoted to any place in my life, and 
they are jealous of the least thing that can be construed against 
it.” Gilbert and Hugh are again in Paris in 1770, where they 
wait upon Mr. Walpole, “who seems,” says Hugh, ‘‘ to be as dry 
and cold a kind of gentleman as ever I saw,” but who seems to 
have “ cleared up a little” when he discovered that the two 
Scotch lads did not depend on him for introductions. They 
get easily into the society of such personages as Madame de 
Boufflers, Madame du Deffand, and Madame Geoffrin, where 
Hugh wins such renown as is possible to a young gentleman 
who adds to a good head a handsome figure, winning manners, 
and facility of tongue sufficient to give wing and charm to the 
children of the intellect. Madame de Boufflers, who received 
them with great kindness, they found in her bedchamber at her 
studies. She gossiped to them about Scotch and English 
authors, and talked about translating Smith’s “ Moral Senti- 
ments,” “ Il a des idées si justes de la sympathie.” Smith's 
book was then’very popular in Paris, and Hugh says regarding 
it that “ this doctrine of sympathy bids fair for cutting out David 
Hume’s immateriality, especially with the ladies, ever since 
they heard of his marriage.” The ladies just named were, as 
we know, famed for being the patronesses of the eminent 
literary men of the time, and their petits soupers were attended 
by such persons as Montesquieu, l’Abbé Delille, La Harpe, and 


It was from his mother, however, that | the Lncyclopédistes, some of whom, no doubt, the Elliots 


| occasionally met. 


The refusal of Lord Barrington to ratify a lieutenant’s 


| commission which had been conferred on Hugh when he was 








only in his tenth year was a great shock to the young man 
who, in 1771, at the age of nineteen, was inspired with quite a 
passion for the profession of arms. He received instead the 
rank of captain, and with this he proceeded to Vienna for the 
purpose of entering the Austrian army, in which, however, he 
failed, though he sweceeded in making the acquaintance of the 
Emperor Joseph, Lord Stormont, the British Minister at the 
Austrian Court, and of Countess Thun, “one of the most 
agreeable and cultivated women in Viennese society.” Years 
after, in speaking of Hugh, the Countess says, “ Such as he 
was at eighteen years, s0 would I wish my son to be.” Hqually 
emphatic in praise of this accomplished Scot is Lord Storm 


who remarks that “the sweetness of his disposition, the manner . 


in which the elements are blended in him, the variety of his 
accomplishments and pursuits, make him a young mam ie 
much after my heart, that I often lawient in secret Tam not 
the father of sucha son.” Not to be balked in gratifying in 
some measure his tilitary ardour, he proceeded in 1772 to 
Warsaw, where he met with a good reception. This was pe om 
year in‘which the -great Powers determined the pet of 

Poland, and the pictures which young Elliot saw at a 
of King Stanislas Augustus Poniatowski were those 0 2 
and poverty; for the King, remarks Hugh in a letter of tha 
date, “is now redacod to the greatest distress, as his revenues 
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are entirely in the hands of his enemies; he has hardly where- 
withal to pay his household servants, much less his army.” At 
that moment in the history of Poland, not Stanislas, but 
Stackelberg, was really king, and it is on record that if the 
former entered the room when the latter was at cards, the 
haughty Russian would not deign to rise’ from his seat, 
but motioned the King to take another. In spite of 
the seductive smiles of princesses, young Elliot did not remain 
long at Warsaw, but at the end of the same year, after visiting 
Constantinople, he joined at Jassy the Russian army under 
Marshal Romanzow, with whom, in the division of Potemkin, he 
had the desired pleasure of fleshing his sword against the 
Turks in the campaign of 1773. Hugh was highly compli- 
mented for his gallantry by Marshal Romanzow; and in Tooke’s 
“Life of Catherine II.,” one of his exploits is thus referred 
to:—“ A young Englishman, named Elliot, in the service of 
Russia, distinguished himself in an extraordinary manner at 
Giurgevo. He sprang with no less agility than boldness over 
the heads and sabres of the Spahis, and fell into the river, 
which he crossed by swimming.” Accounts of his courageous 
feats in the Russian army reached England, and made at Court 
a great impression in his favour, and it was probably in great 
measure to this that he owed his appointment as Plenipoten- 
tiary at Munich. On his arrival in Bavaria, what struck the 
British Minister most were the poverty and misery of the 
people and the extravagance and gaiety of the Court, and he 
says that, except in music and debauchery, the country was two 
ages behind the rest of Europe. Trial by torture was the only 
method of convicting criminals; in times of scarcity they sent 
the superfluous mouths into Austrian territory by the Danube; 
at the same time miracles were plentiful in the country; and 
there was a man who, under the protection of the Bishop of 
Ratisbon, undertook to exorcise devils for the benefit of the 
Electorate. Legions of devils, according to hearsay, had been 
expelled from the poorer orders; but the Countess of Minto 
quietly hints that, to judge from the descriptions of Munich 
society, the fiends must have taken refuge with the higher. 
During Mr. Elliot’s last year at Munich, which was the most 
pleasant of his sojourn, he became intimate with a coterie of 
pleasant people, of whom the Count and Countess Neipperg 
formed the centre. He had, however, no great liking either for 
Munich or its people, and he took leave of it in 1776, declaring 
characteristically that the day of his departure was the happiest 
of his life. Like most people of similar temperament, Mr. 
Elliot had the vaguest notions as to the value of money, and 
often got into difficulties through the mismanagement of it, 
which called out some good counsels from his father, who on 
one occasion says:—‘“TI pray God may bless you, and that 
many great and amiable talents may not lose their effect by the 
want of a few vulgar and ordinary ones; but of all mistakes 
mone can be greater than to become poor for fear of being 
thought so. Depend upon it, something is always wrong when 
@ man is ashamed of his real situation, and seeks to hide it.” 
Sir Gilbert, who wrote this, died in 1777; in the same year 
Gilbert, his eldest son, by whom he was succeeded, was married ; 
and in the same year Hugh proceeded to Berlin as Minister at 
the Court of Frederick the Great. He found Berlin as an 
English traveller has described it, “a capital of regular and hand- 
some architecture, but in the streets of which reigned an air of 
dejection at noonday, scarcely any passengers being seen except 
soldiers.” The same traveller, Wraxall, compares the Prussian 
monarchy of that time to a vast prison, “in the centre of which 
appears the great keeper occupied in the care of his captives.” 
Without subscribing to the whole of Carlyle’s mighty eulogy, 
we can believe in the greatness of Frederick, but none the less 
arewe bound to believe in the weakness and coarseness which dis- 
figured his character. A king who will perforce be everything 
and everybody in his single person, can never be wholly 
great or agreeable. The general society of Berlin, when 
Mr. Elliot arrived there, “was composed of the native 
aristocracy, which, from want of means, contributed little to 
its brilliancy; of foreign diplomatists; of strangers, and 
men ‘of letters—thése last were chiefly Frenchmen who had 
been induced by Frederick to form an academy at Berlin.” 
Elliot had a fair reception at the Prussian Court; but his 
career there, though otherwise important to himself personally, 
can hardly be said to have been a brilliant success diplo- 
matically. It was an important period in the history of Great 
Britain, which was not only in the midst of the war with 
America, but had one with France imminent, With neither 
of these great currents of action, however, was Hugh Elliot 
brought ito rough practical contact. In fact, with the excep- 
tion of his sojourn at Naples, he lived a rather inactive life, on 
the whole, during his term at Berlin. The Countess of Minto 
says that “so indolent were his bodily habits, that his friends 





talked of his sofa as part of himself; yet his activity of mind 
was unfailing—all intellectual subjects had an interest for him, 
Politics never spoilt his taste for literature and science; and his 
powers of conversation made his society to be sought after 
by many of the most distinguished persons of his time.” The 
Countess relates that in 1778, “a valgar Frenchman, who had 
just heard of the acknowledgment by France of the inde- 
pendence of America, came up to my grandfather, and thrusting 
his face in that of the English Minister, said, with a sneer, 
‘VoilA un fameux soufflet que la France a donné a |’Angleterre.’ 
‘Et voila le sonfflet que l’Angleterre rend a la France par ma 
main!’ exclaimed the representative of England, accompanying 
the words with a stinging box on the ear.” Unquestionably, 
the most important thing that occurred to Hugh Elliot during 
his residence at Berlin was his marriage with Mdlle, Krauth, 
a beautiful heiress, which turned out so unhappily for him, and 
doubtless for her too, for unfaithfulness is never productive of 
happiness to the unfaithful. He was recalled from Berlin in 
1782, on the accession of the Rockingham party to power, and 
the year following he was at Copenhagen, to which he had 
been appointed ambassador, when his wife’s infidelity was 
revealed to him. The usual sad consequences followed the 
appalling revelation. Hurrying back to Berlin—for his wife 
had refused to accompany him to Denmark—he first secured 
his only child, whom he sent to the north; then he fought a 
duel with his betrayer; and a divorce soon put a legal end to a 
union which, beginning under the most promising auspices, had 
been so suddenly and shamefully wrecked. The affair made a 
great noise at the time throughout all Europe. 

Thus was Mr. Elliot again alone in the world; but, for- 
tunately for him, his mission to the northern Court was 
politically and diplomatically av exciting one, and doubtless 
helped to lighten for him the burden of remembrance. He did 
good service both to Denmark and Sweden, and added laurels 
to the British name. After a secret mission to Paris in 1790, 
he was sent to the Court of Saxony, but his ten years’ life at 
Dresden, from 1792 to 1802, was not marked by any notable 
events. In the mean time, however, “ Hugh Elliot had married 
a beautiful girl of humble birth, but whose personal qualities 
justified his choice.” Lord Minto, Hugh's elder brother, thus 
writes from Dresden in 1799:—‘“I have, since I have seen 
Hugh’s wife and beautiful children, better hope of his happi- 
ness than I ever had before. She is very handsome—her face 
and head remarkably pretty, in so much that the celebrated 
Virgin of Raphael in the gallery, one of the finest pictures I 
ever saw, is her exact portrait; while two of the children are 
so like the cherubs looking up, that I told Hugh it was a 
family picture. I find her sensible and pleasant, and they are 
both generally liked, and on the best possible footing here.” 
Hugh Elliot’s remaining mission was to Naples, after which he 
was sent out as Governor of the Leeward Islands where he did 
some good in checking the excessive cruelty which had been 
practised on the slave population; and it was during his 
governorship that Arthur Hodge, an English gentleman, 
was hanged for murdering a number of his own slaves. 
Returning from his governorship of Madras in 1820, Mr. Elliot 
resided for the remainder of his life chiefly in London where, 
according to the Countess of Minto, “some still survive who 
remember the charm of his society. One who knew him well 
described his conversation as ‘a shower of pearls and dia- 
monds,’ so sparkling and spontaneous; but whatever the 
felicity of his talk, or the grace of his manner, by his des- 
cendants he is best remembered for his gifts of heart and mind, 
which made him beloved by a large and devoted family.” After 
a long life and honourable career, Hugh Elliott died in 1830, 
and was buried beside his brother in Westminster Abbey, The 
Countess of Minto has made altogether a pleasant volame out 
of the materials at her command, not less by the interesting 
sketch it gives of Hugh Elliot’s career than by the portraits of 
many famous persons which crowd its pages, and by the 
pleasant glimpses it supplies of the inner circle of a family of 
aves the Countess herself is not the least distinguished 
member. 








EARLY FRENCH POETRY* 


We do not know whether or not this book was suggested by 
the prominent use of early French poetry, as ornament or head- 
piece, in the writings of Mr. Swinburne, but the idea is a good 
one. Leigh Hunt, if he had been equal to the requisite pre- 
paratory labour, or if circumstances had permitted it, was the 
right man to undertake the task ; but Mr. Besant has produced 
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an agreeable book, for which a good many readers will thank 
him. No work of this kind can be a complete success until 
some publisher has the enterprise to present us with coloured 
and gilt illustrations, copied from the medieval romances; buat 
we may be thankful for what we have here, and wait patiently 
for what, in these days of profuse and luxurious illustration, is 
sure to come at last. 

In opening his introductory chapter, Mr. Besant expresses 
natural surprise that while French is taught in every school, 
and “a respectable minority of the pupils are really enabled 
to read French with something like ease and pleasure,” the 
general ignorance on the subject of French literature and 
French literary history” is very great. People seem to fancy 
that until the age of the Grand Monarch, there was no such 
thing in France as literature, and that the first poets of the 
country were Boileau, Racine, and Corneille. As Mr. Besant 
himself hesitates to give the name of poets to these early 
French singers, or at least expresses his fear that they cannot 
be brought under any possible definition of the term, the con- 
clusion, considered as a strictly critical one, might scarcely be 
repudiated by him after all. But. some of his readers may 
perhaps differ from him, and fancy that the spirit of poetry is 
not by any means wholly wanting in these ingenious mediaeval 
lyrics. It must be admitted that the word “ingenious” is 
against us, since nothing is farther from the spirit of poetry 
than what is ingenious (unless the poetry be avowedly gro- 
tesque); but there is poetry in Herrick, Donne, Herbert, and 
Cowley, for all their irritating cleverness; and, in the infancy 
of their art, the deliberate inventiveness of these early French 
poets in the matters of rhyme and rhythm may stand excused. 
Some of the examples given by Mr. Besant of their pretty 
tricks of construction are very amusing. Take, for example, 
the following :— 


_ “© La Rime Couronnée,’ a double rhyme, a most ingenious inven- 
tion, and highly poetical form. Other examples will bs found of it in 
Chapter VIII. :— 


* Mer blanche colombelle d’ elle, 

Je vais souvent priant criant, 

Qai dessous la cordelle belle, 

Me jette un oil friand, riant.’ 

“And the ‘Rime Empériére.’ This was Molinet’s triamph. Look 
at it :— 
* Benins lecteurs, trds diligens gens, gens, 
Prenez en gré mes imparfaits, faits, faits.’ 

Imperfect! Observe the modesty of the true poet.” 


The rime cowronnée is evidently susceptible of being made to 
afford signal help in occasional musical effect, and when such 
little devices are adopted by instinct (as in Edgar Poe, for 
instance) in the proper place, the effect is pleasing. 

It will appear all the more curious that the early French 

poets are not more generally studied, when we reflect that to 
any one who can read modern French well, the early French is 
more intelligible than Chaucer’s English is to a mere English 
scholar. Then the influence of French poetry upon the Italian 
and English imagination in the middle ages is a very interesting 
subject ; interesting, indeed, chiefly to students in the strict 
sense, but capable of being made both interesting and instruc- 
tive to young people at school and to the general reader. Again, 
as a training of the ear and the eye (since we seldom read aloud 
nowadays), to be got ont of the music of French verse, the 
poetry of the song-writers who lived before the sixteenth cen- 
tury is far better than what can easily be extracted from more 
recent poetry. The language itself, in its cruder state,was more 
musical than modern French. Lairroy is ten times better 
than laisserai; querra than cherchera; and what a pretty 
negative is mie! On the whole, it is safe to predict that we 
shall hear more of the troubadours and their successors from 
other writers. 
_ Sometimes we fail to follow the author in his comments. It 
is too bad to say that “the name of Alain Chartier has well- 
nigh died out of the memory of man.” Most tolerably well- 
read Englishmen know both his name and his place in French 
literature. Again, on page 34 we find this:— 


« Shakespeare, king of all writers that ever lived, was the offspring 
of the time, and not of the times. He owed nothing, 
absolutely nothing, except the incidents of a tale or two, to Lydgate, 
Skelton, and all the tribe of versifiers that preceded him.” 


This is-surely a very hazardous statement. Mr. Besant seems 
to us to make far too sure of the fact that the mediaeval Courts 
of Love had a real existence. Yet he has clear vision, and 
endeavours to give us the plain truth in places where much 
more pretentious writers sicken us with cant. The following, 
which occurs in connection with the writings of Guillaume 
Coquillart, is very good :— 
































































“ Tt is a curious thing that whenever a clever man degrades him- 
self by printing what ought never to have been written, bat which, 
being the work of a clever man, is generally readable and amusing, @ 
sort of apology is set up for him, on the ground that he did it, not 
because he liked it and laughed at it, but with loathing and disgust, 
and out of his strong desire to paint the manners of the age... . . 


** All this is sheer nonsense; the real fact, as I read it, being that 
this old sinner, getting leisure when he entered the Church, and giving 
up practising law, began to beguile bis hours with the pleasant 
memories of bygone sins, and found that they dropped easily and 
pleasantly into rhyme of a gaillard and joyous nature; that there was 
no cynicism at all in the case; that the poet was no better and no 
worse than his neighbours; that, without disgust of any kind, bat 
with considerable delight, he began to set forth the manner of life of 
his countrymen, and relate their jokes.” 


The following is very amusing :— 


“T think it was in one of Marryat’s novels that I first read the 
story of the Flea Killing Powder. It may be remembered that the 
mountebank—either Japhet or Timothy—offers for sixpence a packet, 
an infallible powder, warranted to confound and instantly kill any flea 
in the world; having sold bis packete, he proceeds to explain the 
method of use. It is this: ‘ You catch your flea,’ he says, ‘ and then, 
holding him firmly by the fore-finger and the thumb, yon tickle him 
in the ribs till he laughs. As soon as the action of laughter com- 
mences, the mouth involuntarily opens. You throw a picch of the 
powder in, and your flea dies.’ 

“One meets so many of these well-known stories in older forms, 
that one wonders where the narrators of the present day get them 
from. This one is found in M. de Bordigné almost in the same 
words.” 





In M. de Bordigné’s version, however, we observe that the 
instruction to tickle the flea does not occur. There is another 
(an American) version of the same kind of idea, which some of 
our readers may have seen. “ First catch your flea. Pen him 
in upon a board with a lofty wall of shoemaker’s wax. Com- 
mence reading to him the proceedings of Congress during their 
last sitting; and in five minutes he will burst with indig- 
nation.” 

Although we can by no means feel confident that the Courts 
of Love ever existed in fact, and although the subject is a well- 
used one, perhaps some of our readers may not be sorry to see 
an anecdote extracted from the very peculiar literature which 
relates to the subject :— 


“In another of these cases, the lady is plaintiff, and brings an 
action against her lover, because that he, ‘tout en un moment, sans 
dire dieu gard, ni autre chose,’ kissed her by force. Plaintiff in this 
case nonsuited, the court ruling that the defendant did quite right ; 
that the action was vexatious ; that the kiss so snatched shall not be 
counted ; and that the lady shall be bound to give him another, ‘ de 
bon coeur,’ and that as often as be may ask, always made and pro- 
vided that there be no one there to see.” 


We do not know if M. Besant would propose to reinstate the 
Courts of Love (admitting that they ever did exist), but he 
appears to be rather seriously of opinion that what Father 
Noyes calls “ the ascending fellowship ””—only conceived in a 
strictly Platonic sense—ought, if possible, to be revived in our 
own times :— 


“There have not been wanting biographers of Clément, who find 
in the relation between Margaret of Valois and the poet something 
warmer than mere friendship on the one hand, respect and — 
on the other. This is, however, mere guesswork, and, which 
the guesswork of minds who can only see evil where others see 
nothing but good. As has been already pointed out, Love, in those 
days, was still a sentiment; it had preserved from the old times that 
dignity which belongs to honour and self-respect; a dignity which 
lasted ia England lovg after the diesoluteness of Henry II. and the 
introduction of Italian manners had drawn it out of France. We see 
it in the passionate admiration of her courtiers for Elizabeth,—in the 
genuine love and respect of Sir Walter Raleigh for a queen twenty 
years his senior. It is one of the loeses of the age that men no 
attach themselves to women by bonds that have to do with 
passion or age; and that the friendship of Marot Margaret, 
Elizabeth Raleigh, can ca!l forth slander and obloquy.” 


The custom, observes the author, “ civilized young men,” 
and we like the spirit of the above paragraph. It is a fact 
that most lads begin to learn their love-lesson by falling in 
love with women much older than themselves, and without 
what Mr. Besant calls “ passion;” but if the death of the 
medizval institution of mE BURN - one pp. —- 
of the we fear the age wil in no hurry to recove 
Baacsive @ young gentleman, on his leaving Eton, being asked 
by his parents and tutors to what lady’s service he intended to 
attach himself with a view to getting thoroughly civilized! 4 

Mr. Besant’s volume commences with Froissart and Alain = 
Chartier, and concludes, in stri , with Clément Marot; 
but there is a notice, also, of 
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THE LETTERS AND LIFE OF BACON-* 


Mr. Srepprxe proceeds with his Life of Bacon slowly and 
elaborately, and, when completed, it will undoubtedly form a 
very important work, illustrating, rather than describing, the 
career of one of the greatest and most remarkable of English- 
men. A biography, in the ordinary sense of the word, it can 
hardly be considered, nor does Mr. Spedding appear to claim 
for it that character. He gives to Bacon’s letters and other 
personal utterances the chief place, and appends thereto, in 
smaller type, a biographical and historical “ commentary,” suf- 
ficient to connect and explain the séveral documents, but 
hardly sufficient to place the book on the footing of an original 
memoir. Of course this method is not without its special 
advantages. We are presented with the authentic materials of 
history, and left to the formation of our own judgment on the 
facts themselves. We are brought into communication with 
Bacon’s intellect as it was developed from year to year, and 
are permitted to regard contemporary events from his point of 
view, rather than from that of a modern critic, whose mind 
might possibly be biased by some foregone theory, or coloured by 
the conceptions of a later age. Yet it must be acknowledged 
that such a work, useful and valuable as it is, does not supply the 
want of a more artistic biography of the mighty Verulam. 
After all, it is better adapted to those who are themselves inquirers 
than to less laborious readers. We are the more concerned to 
point out this distinction because the immense stores of original 
docaments which have recently been given to the world from 
the great repositories of the Record Office and other ancient 
collections, and the vast importance which has been attached 
(and most properly attached) to the revision of history by a 
reference to the original materials which form its only true 
basis, have apparently induced an impression on the part of 
our investigators that their work consists rather in editing than 
in writing—rather in collection than in construction—rather 
in accumulation than in condensation. Probably the neces- 
sities of the age require this kind of service, in order to supply 
the omissions and correct the inaccuracies of earlier historians. 
But we should be sorry if the older method were to be alto- 
gether abandoned; if history and biography, considered as 
forms of literary art, were to be condemned as merctricious 
because they have sometimes been used for questionable ends ; 
and if the records of States and of the actions of great men 
were to be transformed into mere collections of documents and 
memoranda, because Hume was too specious on the side of the 
Tories, and Macaulay too prejudiced on behalf of the Whigs. 

Thus much we feel constrained to say, not at all in deprecia- 
tion of Mr. Spedding’s excellent work, but by way of warning 
against what may possibly become a somewhat ignoble view of 
the province of the historian and biographer. In the present 
transitional state of this species of literature, we are indebted 
toa scholar like Mr. Spedding, who will not only survey the 
very foundations of our knowledge of the life of Bacon, but will 
help us to do the same for ourselves. The character of that 
wonderfwl man has been the subject of so much dispute that it 
is as well to contemplate it without the interposition of par- 
tisanship on either side. This we are enabled to do in the 
present volumes; for, although the editor is evidently disposed 
to take a favourable view of his hero in most things, and 
expresses his opinion on several contested points, he gives us 
the original documents side by side with his own interpreta- 
tion, and thus leaves us to accept or reject the comment as we 
please. The two volumes now issued carry on the series of 
occasional works from April, 1601, to the end of 1613, when 

Bacon had just been made Attorney-General. The new matter 
of Bacon’s own thus for the first time printed would make, 
Mr. Spedding tells us, about 150 pages. A good deal of it 
“ consists of notes of his speeches in Parliament, taken from 
the journals of the House of Commons.” These are in so dis- 
jointed and fragmentary a condition that it was for some time 
a question with Mr. Spedding whether he ought to include them. 
“But,” he adds, “ as I believe them to be genuinc fragments 
of his speeches, taken down at the time as fast'as a not very 
ready writer could follow ; and as the proceedings of Parliament 
were so important a part of the business of the time, and Bacon 
so important an actor in them; and as I have myself learned 
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from these fragmentary and disjointed notes so much about his | 


political life which I could not have learned either from 
summary accounts or extracts ; I thought it better to print all 
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reach of everybody.” In reproducing old documents, Mr, 
Spedding has (we think wisely) followed modern usage in 
spelling and punctuation. To this rule, however, there is one 
exception. The Commentarius Solutus, printed near the 
beginning of Vol. IV., is copied from a note-book of private 
memoranda, many of the words in which are set down in so 
abbreviated a form that it was found safer to give the document 
inits original state, instead of resorting toconjectures which mighi, 
after all, be incorrect. These memoranda are among the most 
interesting contents of the present volumes. The MS. book 
containing them was discovered by Mr. Spedding, as long ago 
as March, 1848, in Archbishop Tenison’s library in St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields. He was allowed by the then librarian, Mr. Hale, 
to make a copy for publication, and the document is certainly 
a curious contribution to our knowledge of Bacon’s personality. 
It seems that, like most other men of business, -it was his 
custom to review from time to time the chief concerns in which 
he was engaged, and to set down brief notes of things he wished 
specially to recollect. These memoranda he would occa- 
sionally revise, striking out whatever had reference to matters 
that had passed by or been discharged from his mind, and 
transferring the other entries to a fresh book. ‘“ How early he 
began, or how regularly and how long he persevered” in this 
system, Mr. Spedding says he has no means of knowing. 
“The old books would naturally be destroyed as they were 
superseded by the new, their contents being presumably of too 
private and confidential a nature in many parts for other 
people’s reading.” ‘The original MS. of the one remaimng 
book is now in the British Museum, and Mr. Spedding thas 
describes its general scope and purport :— 


« Of its authenticity there can be no question, being wrilten through- 


| out in his own band. It appears to have been the work of seven 


consecutive days (Saturday omitted) at the beginning of the long 
vacation of 1608, the first page being dated July 25, and the last 
(except a page or two added afterwards) July 31. The occasion which 
led him at this time to take eo complete a survey of all his affairs was 
probably the falling in of a considerable addition to his fortune. On 
Saturday, July 16, 1608, William Mylie, Clerk of the Star Chamber, 
died, and Bacon, who had held the reversion since October, 1589, was 
sworn in the same day. He reckoned the place as worth £2,000 4 
year. This, added to the profit derived from his Solicitorship and his 
wife’s fortune (both accessions of the year before), trebled his income, 
and made it a fit time to settle his arrangements for the future in 
accordance with his increased means. As the pagesall bear a running 
title of ‘ Transportata,’ that is, notes transferred from a former note- 
book, I suppose that he had looked through all the memoranda of this 
kind that he had by him, and gathered whatever he judged worth 
keeping into this volame, He would probably alter and add while he 
transcribed, as well as omit; and therefore, though many of the notes 
may have been of older date, we cannot distinguish the old from the 
new, and must treat them generally as belonging to this period. He 
calls the collection Commentarius solutus, which may be translated a 
book of loose notes, and describes it as ‘ like a merchant’s waste-book ; 
where to enter all manner of remembrance of matter, form, business, 
study, touching myself, service, others ; either sparsim or in schedules, 
without any manner of restraint; only this to be divided into 2 
books: The one transportata et commentario vetere, containing all 
manner notes already taken in several paper books fit to be retained 
(except it be such as are reduced to some more perfect form); The 
other Commentarius novus. What we have here belongs to the first 
book only. Of the other I have not found any traces anywhere.” 


The first day is devoted to the setting down of hints for the 
husbanding of the writer’s income, the improvement of his 
fortunes, and the arrangement of his business. The second 
day’s entries have reference to his philosophical projects, and 
indicate in brief the persons whom he considered most. likely 
to help him in the advancement of scientific knowledge. On 
the third day he sketches a large number of heads of inquiry 
into the secrets of nature. The fourth day he gives to politics, 
making some curious remarks on the then state of England 
and Scotland, and, amongst other things, observing that revolt 
or trouble would probably first occur in Scotland—which was 
what in the next reign proved to be the case. The other two 
days are occupied with further considerations as to his private 
affairs, an inventory of his property, real and persvnal, an 
account of his expectations, debts, &c., and some singular 
memoranda with respect to his health, from which it would 
appear that he suffered much from indigestion, nervous de- 
pression, “doubt of present peril,” “inclination to supér- 
stition,” “ cloudiness,” &c. We already know, from a memoir 
of Bacon written by his private chaplain, Dr. Rawley, and from 


| some of his own writings, that he was in the habit of medicining 
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_ himself; but we have here an exact record of his methods of 
that there are, and so bring the whole of the evidence within . 


treatment and their effects, which do not seem to have been 
very happy. In one word, Bacon was a hypochondriac, andy 
like all hypochondriacs, he thought too much of the state of 
his health. The notes in the political section of these memo- 
randa are so obscurely and briefly set down that it is 
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“Thus much, however,” says Mr. Spedding, “ may be collected 
from them—that the problem he was considering was how best 
to avoid the danger which threatened the Crown from the 
poverty of the exchequer; and that the particular danger which 
he apprehended was a revolt in Scotland.” From some of the 
memoranda it would seem that Bacon “ had thought of recom- 
mending some abatement of the pretensions of the Crown itself, 
and inspiring the King with an ambition to seek his greatness 


ee 


in establishing a more popular form of government; for he | 


speaks of ‘books in commendation of monarchy mixed; or 


aristocracy,’ and of ‘persuading the King in glory, Aurea | 


condet scecula,’”’ 


of succeeding the Earl of Salisbury as secretary, and at any 
rate it is clear that his thoughts about this time were greatly 
occupied by political projects. The most likely way to divert 
the popular mind at home from those internal dissensions which 


He appears to have conceived some ambition | 


our letters at St. Martin’s-le-Grand and negotiates posta 
treaties for us; he writes very readable and gentlemanly novels, 
with perhaps a trifle too much of the clergyman about them ; he 
edits one of the best monthly magazines we have. Not content 
with all this, he has just contested Beverley in the Liberal 
interest—may Fortune be more kind to him next time !—and he 
rides well to hounds. To the last of these numerous accém- 
plishments we probably owe the present volume, which consists 
of a series of essays reprinted from the St. Pauls magazine, the 
essay on hunting being written by the editor himself. 

Of the article on racing we shall say but little, as it is 
mostly devoted to deploring the low morality of the turf, and 
deprecating the mania for betting which now unhappily exists; 
all of which we have ourselves, in this journal, sufficiently 
lamented. Fox-hunting, Mr. Anthony Trollope says, is the 


_ great national pastime of England, and we are inclined to agree 


some years later burst out into civil war, he conceived to lie in | 


the pacification and civilization of Ireland, the “ further 
colonizing” of the wilds of Scotland, and (which seems a strange 
suggestion) the annexation of the Low Countries. Bacon had 
in previous years addressed to James I. two political treatises, 
the one having reference to the recently accomplished union of 
England and Scotland, the other containing his ideas as to the 
proper mode of dealing with Ireland. The latter recommends 
a large and systematic resort to English and Scotch coloniza- 
tion—the colonists to be rewarded with grants of lands—as 
the only cure for Irish evils. The benefit of the unhappy 
natives was not thought of. Ireland was to be used for the 
convenience and profit of Britain. 

In various parts of the note-book thus rescued from oblivion, 
we find entries which suggest a degree of self-seeking not 
unallied with craftiness. Mr. Spedding is himself struck 
with this, and endeavours to do away with the disagreeable effect 
of it by remarking that when a man makes a written memo- 
randum it is in order to remind himself of something which he 
is naturally prone to forget, and that therefore we should infer 
from these entries that Bacon’s disposition was in reality open, 
generous, and self-forgetful, and that he was obliged to correct 
those tendencies by reminders to be more careful and prudent. 
This is ingenious, but, we think, not convincing. A man will 
sometimes set down memoranda because he desires to have the 
object constantly before his eyes; and to argue that this results 
from his being afraid of forgetting it, or really disposed the other 


way, is surely a perverse mode of judging. There are some | 


with him; but we have sometimes thought that the game pre- 
server who did not hunt scarcely had fair play. The number 
of people who shoot but do not hunt is greater than the 
number of those who hunt but do not shoot. Notwithstanding 
which, the shooter is always expected to give way to the fox- 
hunter. Perhaps a man has a single hive of pheasants in a 
little cover on his land, in which a fox settles himself comfort- 
ably and proceeds to eat up the birds one after another. The 
natural instinct of the owner is to shoot or trap the fox; but 
were he to do so every foxhunter would point at him with 
scorn; indeed, he is expected to cherish the fox and salaam to 
him, begging to know if his highness is comfortable and has 
enough to eat. Then we have known masters of hounds go 
from the meet and straightway draw a cover full of pheasants, 
without any previous notice to the owner, who was on the way 
thither with a party of friends to shoot, and who arrived to 
find his cherished birds scattered to the four corners of the 
earth. When we see that the shooter endures all this, we certainly 
must agree that hunting is the great national pastime. The 
author gives the conditions of a perfect run in these words :— 


* The cream of fox-hunting certainly consists in a quick rua froma 
small covert. It should be straight, over a grass country & 
fenced, with a scent that shall enable the hounds to work on without 
assistance from the huntsman, in which the fox shail seek protection 
in no large wood, and which shall be brought to a finish by ‘ a kill’ in 
the open before the horses are tired, and with no necessity for cold- 
hunting at the close. From forty-five minutes to an hour ia quite as 
much as is needed in time for the best run that can be ridden; and 


_ the forty-five minutes ia generally much better than the hour.” 


passages in the note-book which imply a deliberate determination | 


to be servile to great men at Court, in order to further the writer’s 


than what most people do. Nevertheless, we cannot hold 


Most thoroughly do we agree with the author in denying 


: | that a southerly wind and a cloudy sky proclaim a hunti 
own advancement; but Mr. Spedding tells us that this is no worse | ae Mors 4, tng 


Bacon absolved; and, indeed, in reading his works one is fre- | 


quently struck with a certain meanness in their moral tone, 
notwithstanding their intellectual breadth and height. Mr. 
Spedding quotes, with a complacency almost akin to approval, 


morning. For ourselves, we always delight in an east wind on 
that occasion, and, we may add, on that occasion only. Bat 
as to the dangers of hunting, does not Mr. Anthony Trollope, 
rather under-estimate them? “ If wesay that a bone is broken, 


| annually in each hunt, and a man killed once in two years in 


a passage from the “ Advancement of Learning,” in which the | 


servility of the‘learned to the fortunate is defended ; and some | 


words in the “Wisdom of the Ancients” (in the otherwise 
noble essay on Pan) are perhaps still more to the purpose. “ In 
all wise, human government,” says the essayist, “they that sit 
at the helm do more happily bring their purposes about, and 
insinuate more easily into the minds of the people, by pretexts 
and oblique courses, than by direct methods; so that all 
sceptres and masses of authority ought in very deed to be 
crooked in the upper end.” (Translation by Sir Arthur 
Gorges.) Do we not see in this love of “ crookedness ” the first 
causes of Bacon’s own fall ? 

We must postpone the further consideration of Mr. Spedding’s 
volumes to another article. 








FIELD SPORTS.* 


WERE it needful to prove to the intelligent foreigner how 
deeply a love of field sports is cherished by the English as a 
nation, all we should have to do would be to point to the news- 
papers, reviews, and magazines of the day. Seldom is it that 
a number of any one of them appears without its report of some 
race meeting, cricket match, or yacht race, or without some 
essay descriptive of shooting or hunting. A young Englishman 
who is not fairly proficient in some one of these sports is looked 
upon with contempt by his fellows; railways, too, have given 
such facilities to dwellers in cities to reach the cover, the stubble, 
and the sea, that a Cockney sportsman is a thing of the past. 
Mr. Anthony Trollope is a many-sided man. He looks after 
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| Lord Somerville 
| years of age. 


all the hunts together, we think that we exceed the average.” . 
Unfortunately, this is not so. During the past week two; 
gentlemen have been killed in the hanting-field, Lord 
Somerville’s horse fell upon its rider when out with. 
Mr. Tailby’s hounds last Tuesday; and in a few minutes 
was dead. He was but twenty-eight 
Mr. Robert Hutchinson, junior, lost his 


| life in Scotland, while following the hounds, through hig 


horse slipping up with him. Not that we would for a 
moment attempt to overrate the dangers of hunting. More. 
people are killed when shooting than when riding to hounds, 
and the perils of Cheapside are greater than those of Leicesters: 
shire. It is a curious thing how often, comparatively, an 
accident will happen in crossing some little grip or some 
insignificant fence which any costermonger’s donkey would get, 


_ over in safety ; and, on the other hand, how seldom a bad fall 


| is got over a big fence. 


In the latter case both horse and 


rider put forth all their powers, while in the former both 


' are careless. 


The Marquis of Waterford was killed in this 
way when crossing a place his horse could have stepped 
over. Many ladies, and some men, imagine the hunting man 
spends his time in a succession of leaps over five-bar gates, 
ox-fences, bullfinches, and hog-backed stiles. They would be 
much astonished to hear that the majority of those who follow’ 
the hounds do not jump an ordinary gate once in a season, 
Mr. Anthony Trollope rightly says that one of the conditions ‘ 
of a perfect run is that it should be. over a grass country, 
strongly fenced. He adds, with a trath that will go st 
to the hearts of most hunting men— : 

“Why the strong fences should also be desirable, it may be more, 
difficult to explain, Every huntiog man who knows 26-18 a00 
will avoid a jump-whenever he cau. A man who “over. a 


which can be opened does not know what be is about. But yet 
without leaping would be very dull work ;—and although each 
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a3 it comes in the way is recognised as an enemy, as a thing which for 
the moment is detestable, yet, when it has been passed successfully, 
it becomes ‘a thing of beauty and a joy forever.’ And then again, 
that leaving behind of your friends, which soon becomes the strong 
passion of the huuting-man’s heart, is much assisted by strong im- 
pediments—provided always that the impediments be not too strong 
for yourself also.” 


The following, too, is perfect in its description of the state 
of mind to which most men are brought before the first five 
minutes of a fast run are over :— 


“ Bat you will soon find—you, a neophyte—that in the bustle and 
the kurry of the run, you have no time or mind left for anything but 
to sit on your horse, look after your fences, and take what care you 
can that that special man with a red coat and black boots and little 
bay horse does not get more ahead of you than you can help. You 
will soon find arising in your heart a most unchristian hatred for that 


will perceive that you have lost your guide. Bat you will still go on. 
You will have forgotten in your excitement all the lessons taught to 
you, as to seeing your way over the second fence from each field in 
which you are riding, as to watching the foremost hounds, as to going 
slow at timber and fast at water, as to a judicious trot on the plough, 
and the rest of it. For pace you will trust to your spurs; for manage- 


ment of the fences you will trust to your horse; fur the course to be | 


taken you will still fullow some other guide whom you will uncon- 
sciously have chosen, And you will find yourself wishing that the 


gallant fox was not quite so gallant, and that he wonld succumb to a ojation of fathers and mothers and nurses and guardians, Now, 


Tt is not till the run is done and over that | 


the ardour of the hounds. 
you will know how sweet and how glorious it was.” 


‘We have lingered so long and so lovingly over fox-hunting — 


that we have little space to tell of the essay on shooting, by 
the Hon. Francis Lawley. It is to a great extent an article in 


praise of the breech-loader, and it cannot be denied that this | 
weapon has many advantages over the old muzzle-loader, — 
chiefly in its rapidity of fire, and, to a lesser degree, in its | 
greater cleanliness and safety, and in the ease with which it 

can be cleaned; but when Mr. Lawley states that it hits | 
harder than the muzzle-loader, we must distiactly state that | 


our experience is exactly opposite to Mr. Lawley’s. He says :-— 


* By noclass of men will a more pregnant sermon be preached, as to 
the visible effects of the breech-loader upon the birds which it destroys, 
than by the poulterers of London. Bailey, and Fisher, and many of 


champions of the muzzle-loader that it delivered ita shot more closely 
and forcibly than its rival. No one who examines the pheasants now 


killed in a battue will have any doubt as to the breech-loader being | 


the harder-hitting weapon of the two.” 


We are ready to admit that in battue-shooting, where most | 


of the shots are under thirty yards, and many of them under 
twenty yards, the birds will be more mangled by the new than 
the old weapon, as the breech-loader undoubtedly throws 


than the muzzle-loader; but try the two guns at grouse in 
October, when a shot is seldom got under forty or fifty yards, 
and we should decidedly incline towards the uld-fashioned gun. 

The remaining essays are on Fishing, Yachting, Rowing, 
Alpine Climbing, and Cricket. It is not given to every man 
to write with the charm of Isaac Walton, and to surround the 
typical angler with a world of scented wild thyme, babbling 
brooke, and all the other accessories of quiet country life, 


80 perhaps we were unjustly disappointed by the article on | 


Fishing. It is very delightful after the guns are laid by for 
the summer, and the hunters are thrown up, to wander, fly- 
rod in hand, by a stream where the trout are eagerly rising to 
the march-brown or blue-dun; and we should have enjoyed 
much a description of what was to Isaac Walton an almost 
unknown sport. Still we are thankful for the volume as it 
stands, and cheerfully commend it to all lovers of field-sports. 








STORIES OF SCHOOL LIFE.* 


_ In is a mistake to suppose that Jack the Giant-Killer and 
similar authentic heroes slew all the enemies of the good boys 
and spotless little virgins of the world. We greatly fear that 
the byways, forests, wildernesses, and even the cities of this 
generation, are haunted by the degenerate descendants of those 
wicked giants and magicians whose custom of an evening it 
was to have for supper a dish composed of two or three boys 
roasted to a nice crisp, and sweetened with a girl or two sliced 
smal], with a boiled baby for sauce. It is true that the wicked 
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spirits of these days lack altogether the one virtue possessed by 
their ancestors. In ancient times a giant was not ashamed to 
be known as a giant, nor afraid to acknowledge his inherent 
preference for the delicate flesh of fair boys and rosy virgins as 
the leading article in his culinary creed. ‘They lived in great 
castles, in deep caverns, on the tops of great rocks, or even at 
the sky-end of a bean-stalk, and were known to all the country 
round. But in our days the successors of those great, though mis- 
guided creatures, are for the most part a puny race. They assume 
a hundred names, and never the right one. They are every- 
where, and you don’t know where to findthem. They appear to 
be the most innocent creatures living, and they will kiss you 
and pick your pocket at the same time. You may, without 


| knowing it, entertain one of these necromantic spirits at your 
| own table, and, before you know where you are, your son or 
man ; avd yet he will be of the greatest service to you. You will | 
follow him over one fence after another; and should be fall, or the | 
little bay horse be beaten in a heavy plough, or should he cease to be | 


ill not understand . 
ee cet wy one Se Te mek con of eit anen. | have got the police, gas-lamps, the telegraph, and the railway, 


daughter may be whisked off to doom before your eyes. Even 
the wife of your bosom is not invulnerable to the spells of 
some of these insatiable creatures. But, thank goodness, we 


which are great in the preventive and punitive arts. But, 


| unfortunately, there are some devouring giants which all the 


police in Christendom cannot catch, the telegraph reach, or the 
railways smash. One of these has just been taken in hand 
by Mr. Ascott Hope, the man who wrote those fine books about 
dominies and boys, and who has just written and published 
another book for the protection of boys and girls, and for the con- 


what is the name and nature of this evil spirit which the heroic 
Mr. Hope has resolved to tackle and throttle? He calls him the 
Goliath of Sensationalism! This is, indeed, a fearful spirit, as 
all know who have mastered the mysteries of the alphabet. 
Let Mr. Hope bat slay this giant, and not Jack with his cloak 
of darkness himself, nor even he who slew the wild beast of 
Gath, shall have a more illustrious name. Mr. Hope accuses 
this literary giant of turning the minds of our boys from the 
serious and commonplace realities of life, especially from the 
study of the Latin and Greek languages, and the examina- 
tion of the principles of Euclid. This would be a serious 
charge to bring against any decent person; and if we thought 
that the big representative of the modern Fez-Fo-Fum school 
were entirely innocent, we should defend him to the death. Bat 


; | agreat part of Mr. Hope’s indictment is literally true; and we 
their professional brethren, will tell you that out of the pheasants sent | . . . : 

to them, the proportion of birds fit to appear upon the table is con- _ believe that he might have slightly strengthened his case by 
tinually growing smaller. It was for some time pretended by the | 


| the police news, of boys being incited to acts of assault and 


making use of the revelations we occasionally receive through 


theft by the Goliath of Sensationalism, whose purposes are 
effected by burning into the young imagination stark, staring 
pictures of the vicious-heroic. Seeing and feeling the horror of 
this process, Mr. Hope determined to challenge the great 
literary monster to combat ; and he says, in his own peculiar way, 
“ Strong in the might of a good cause, I have even taken unto 


: | me certain smooth stones from the brook at my feet, and have 
e shot within those distances closer, though with less force | 


come forth to call this Philistine unto battle.” Of course, the 
smooth stones to which he refers are the stories in his new 
book, “ Stories of School Life.” Well, what are these stories ? 


| All we have got to say is that they are excellent tales of their 


kind, carefully and cleverly written, and quite worthy of 
Mr. Hope. Liking them ourselves, although neither boy nor 
girl, we think that boys and girls will like them, in spite of 
our impression that in parts they seem just a little too boyish 
or girlish. But will they have the effect of slaying the giant ? 
We greatly doubt it; and, for our part, we do not desire 
it. That Mr. Hope’s charge against the Goliath of Sen- 
sationalism is well founded, we do not deny; but we 
must for ourselves say that he is not a bad fellow at 
bottom. In fact, so long as he keeps good company, he is 
really a good fellow. It is only when he gets under the 
dominion and is made the slave of questionable masters that 
he is compelled to exhibit the darker possibilities of his 
character. Look, for instance, how well he behaved when he 
was in the employment of the famous old Greek stager, who 
sang the songs divine of the “ Iliad” and the “ Odyssey.” 
As reading for boys, these poems are of their kind altogether 
unapproachable ; yet in them the spirit of sensationalism acts 
a part almost supreme. The secret, of course, was that Homer 
was a man of infinite good sense, and knew how to take the’ 
very best service out of the giant, without endangering his own 
immortal songs. If the giant had happened to get command ’ 
over Homer, instead of the poet having complete mastery over’ 
the giant, it might have been an evi! thing for Greece. As’ 
another illustration, take Dante. What a power of work the 
Goliath of Sensationalism did for that pale and infinitely sad 
poet! Yet we fancy that Dante sometimes lost all power over 
the giant, who for brief seasons is allowed to convert the 
Inferno into a mere sty. In the main, however, the poet makes 
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the wild spirit serve him to the most glorious ends. But if 
we wanted an illustration to show to what utter perfection 
the sensational spirit can be made to work in the hands of an 
unrivalled master, we have only to concentrate our eyes upon 
our own country, and point to Shakespeare. No man since the 
invention of letters has employed the giant so extensively and 
yet so inoffensively. On Horror’s head he has accumulated 
all horrors; yet we never feel his policy to be extravagant, un- 
natural, or out of harmony with the purest and loftiest con- 
ceptions of the poetic spirit. In this case, to account for so 
vast and supreme a success, we have only to imagine Shake- 
speare to be a very god of good sense; within his province all- 
seeing, subtle-thinking, and perfect-speaking. But is either 
Dante or Shakespeare an author whom boys can comprehend or 
appreciate? We cannot certainly describe their works as 
belonging to the so-called department of boys’ books; yet is it 
not a superfluity of speech even to say that Shakespeare and 
Dante are read with intense delight by boys, that is, by 
boys who can read, and who care to read at all? The truth 
is, that the sensational spirit, the giant whom Mr. Hope will 
vainly attempt to destroy with his smooth pebbles, must, as a 
necessity, enter into the composition of all great works of 
fiction, whether prose or poetic, more or less into all works that 
are not great, and it will in each case depend upon the great- 
ness or smallness ofthe writer whether the work will be a 
success and a blessing, or a failure and a nuisance. It is 
owing to the essential incompetency of certain writers that 
we have so many nuisances in the domain of fiction. Some- 
times, however, a really able writer will condescend to out- 
trick, out-roar, and out-swear his literary inferiors, and 
then, of course, we have only a bigger nuisance, which, in his 
case, looks very like turning a dishonest penny. We sympathize 
greatly with Mr. Hope in his feelings regarding the overspiced 
school of romance; but will he allow us to warn him against 
flying to the other extreme? He is altogether safe in his present 
stories, which are vigorous and wholesome on the whole; but 
there is the danger of stories written for the purpose of super- 


seding others of a too galvanic character degenerating into | 


mere twiddle-twaddle, and getting wrecked on the sugar-candy 
coast of Goody-goody. If it were the design of Providence to 
ruin a country by bad literature, that literature would be 
written, not in the intensest sensational style, taking Miss 
Braddon’s last as a model, but on the model of the 
weak-and-washy style of the popular religious tract or soulless 
sermon. Mr. Hope must not forget that human nature, espe- 
cially as manifested in boys, dearly loves a rousing sensation, 
a perfectly legitimate thing, if natural, which it may easily be; 
and if he will write good stories for boys, he had better do it with- 
out telling them so ; for things of this kind, confessedly written 
to make boys good or keep them from evil, are apt to produce 
a feeling of repugnance similar to that created in a boy 
with any soul in him who has a moral lecture flung at his 
assumed depravity. One other point. We do not quite like 
the system of writing down to boys. They had better be 
written to, and spoken to also, for that matter, in such a 
manner as to compel trem to make now and then ever so slight 
an effort to understand what is written orspoken. Mr. Hope's 
tales do not sin greatly on this head, but they sin a little; and, 
as it is the tendency of such productions to offend in this 
direction, our hint cannot be out of place. We repeat, in con- 
clusion, that these “ Stories of School Life” are excellent of 
their kind; and if, by their publication, Mr. Hope will fail to 
slay the Goliath of Sensationalism, as he ought to fail, he will 
show at least how much can be done by a pure and simple style 
of writing, with common and natural incidents for plot, to 
please as well as to instruct the youthful generation. 








DORE’S ENID.* 


THe prettiest legend in the “Idylls of the King” is un- 
doubtedly that of Enid and her jealous husband. “Guinevere” 
is, out of all comparison, a finer poem—perhaps the finest poem, 
in point of conception and characterization, which Mr. Tennyson 
has written; and the story of Elaine is very charming and very 
modern in its tone and sentiment. “ Enid” is wholly legendary. 
It has the daring defiance of the probable, and the simple, 
childlike repetitions of the tales that speak to us from out the 
mist of the middle ages. Lancelot is a modern lover, with 
modern sensitiveness of conscience and keenness of remorse ; 
Arthur has the cultivated perceptions of the nineteenth century 
(did not Mr. Tennyson himself boldly transfer a description of 
King Arthur to Prince Albert ?); Guinevere is such a woman as 
Mrs. Craik delights to paint ; and Vivien is an idealized Becky 
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Sharp; but Enid and the Knight Geraint have the wondrous 
glamour around them of a primitive fairy tale. With what a 
fine sweep of the sword does the brave Geraint shear off the 
head of his enemies! How gallantly he appropriates the horses 
and armour of the men whom he has slain, and then orders, in 
royal fashion, his wife to drive them on before him! And all 
the incidents of the story are of that precise, methodical kind 
which your legendary chronicler loves, even in his wildest fits 
of improbability. When, on their weird and solitary pilgri- 
mage, Enid informs her husband that three bandits are bearing 
down upon them, Geraint gloomily chides her for having broken 
the command of silence he has imposed on her, slays the three, 
and sends Enid on in charge of the three horses and the three 
suits of armour. Up come other three; and again she is greeted 
by the same repulse when she warns him. Again he slays the 
three; again he sends the horses and the armour on in 
front in her charge, with precisely the same words. The 
adventure with Earl Limours has all the characteristics of the 
legend; with the splendid climax of a whole legion of followers 
flying panic-stricken before the mere “ flash and motion” of a 
single man. The episode of Earl Doorm is perhaps a little 
consciously dramatic; but when the “ russet-bearded head rolls 
on the floor” after the single blow that “shore through the 
swarthy neck,” one’s sense of the vast and marvellous is satis- 
fied; and it only wants the final reconciliation between the hero 
and heroine, with its promises of supreme happiness for ever 
and ever, to complete the stirring, quaint old tale. 

But, legendary as the story is, there is a marked realism in 
its details, and it is a realism which absolutely excludes the 
fantastic. No story was ever more realistic than Don Quixote; 
and yet the extravagant vagaries of circumstance which sur- 
round its incidents give such an artist as Gustave Doré scope 
For Gustave Doré to 
have undertaken to illustrate the “Idylls of the King” at all 
was an audacious thing; and there were not a few who antici- 
pated that an artist whose genius was most obviously of a 
bizarre and exaggerative kind would be chained down to the 
level of dulness and insipidity by the simple and careful recitals 
of the “ Idylls.” That Gustave Doré, in the successive instal- 
ments of these illustrated Idylls which he has given us, should 


unusual and admirable versatility. The fine simplicity, the calm 
and lofty treatment of many of the subjects in “ Guinevere” 
especially surprised many of Gustave Doré’s admirers; and the 
best we can say of the present volume is, that it is quite worthy 
of its predecessors. Where Doré fails, as we have previously 
pointed out, is in his drawing of the human (particularly of 
the female) face and form. He has but one type of woman; 
and the type is not a beautiful one. The odd figure, limp and 
gelatinous, with the strangely-shaped head, the long nose, the 
almond-shaped, expressionless eyes, and the half-open mouth, 
which played all the mad pranks of the “ Contes Drolatiques,” 
which sat up in the tower of Astolat, and cowered at Arthar’s 
feet, appears here as the wife of Geraint, the “tributary prince 
of Devon.” Doré’s strong point is his weird and mystic land- - 
scapes; and in the present volume we find several of these. 
Unquestionably the finest of them is that in which Geraint 
charges the second trio of robbers. The moonlight is breaking 
through dense masses of trees, and on the narrow strip of land 
between the wood and a dark lake, the three horsemen are drawn 
up, barring the way. Geraint, his visor down, his body bent for- 
ward, his coat of mail and long spearglimmering inthe moonlight, 
is riding down upon the three ruffians, while Enid (her face dis- 
creetly hidden) lingers behind, watching the fate of her husband. 
The power of this picture is not at all owing to any wild fitful- 
ness of light or shadow, or even to that weird solemnity of 
exaggerated form which Doré loves. The tone of it is remark- 
ably true; the gradations of light delicate and faithful; and 
the general grouping and composition of the picture admirable. 
Another striking picture—perhaps a little too melodramatic in 
conception—represents the fate of Earl Doorm, Right in the 
centre of the hall stands Geraint—a white figure against a dark 
background of huddled retainers in shadow—his sword in his 
right hand pointing towards the floor. In front of him the 
headless trunk of the Earl has just reeled over upon the board 
at which his spearmen have been drinking, and they start | 
with horror on their monn, i we stip ob at Lape man’s hea 
that lies upon the floor. at ghastly object is also regar 

by a frightened greyhound which shrinks back from it in fear. 
The plate representing the flight of the companions of Earl 
Limours is also full of brisk action and ei em emg . 
fine landscape is that representing the journeying adyr 

and his lady ¢ to Arthur’s Court. The ny that lies | 
along the lofty castle walls, with the solitary da poring a 
foreground are finely executed both by the artist and by the | ae 
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engraver. Indeed, the plates generally show rare and admirable 
workmanship ; and the volume, altogether, is one of which both 


poet and artist may be proud. 














OLIVE VARCOE.* 


Given, a murder with a few of its attendant circumstances, 
to discover the criminal,—the excitement attending the solu- 
tion of this problem might sufficiently describe the source of 
interest contained in this and some other novels that have 
lately been published. The reader is required to put himself 
in the position of a detective officer and hunt down the mur- 
derer; but the author scarcely gives him fair play. A kind of 
literary thimble-rigging goes on, in which the whole ingenuity 
of the writer is devoted to deceiving the reader, and while the 
pea is apparently slipped under one thimble in a glaringly open 
manner, it is adroitly shifted under another. In novels of this 
class it is always safe to conclude that the apparent murderer is a 
martyr to circumstantial evidence, and those anxious to discover 
the pea had better lift up the most unlikely-looking thimble. 

The heroine, Olive Varcoe, is a “tiny figure of a woman, so 
small that she might have been a child, and so wonderfully 
attractive that she might have been a siren, or a witch, or a 
nymph, or all three in one.” She had Eastern blood in her 
veins, too, and that, in a novel, always leads one to suspect 
something demoniacal in her character. Olive is in love with 
her cousin, Sir Hilton Trewavas, a pompous, weak, proud young 
Cornish baronet, upon whose bounty she lives, her own parents 
being dead. Sir Hilton has no objection to be made love to by 
his pretty little cousin, but has no intention of marrying her, 
although he is fascinated by her piquant ways and her open 


Eleanor Maristowe, a visitor at Trewavas, who is rich, well- 
born, and dignified, and who will do credit to the Trewavas 


not with Eleanor, so that there is open war between the two 


goodnatured fellow, slightly given to superstition, and a few 
other weaknesses.” John is himself in love with Eleanor, who 
has used him as.a foil against Sir Hilton without thinking of 
the consequences to John. With John Olive takes council, 
after an accident has happened to Sir Hilton from a fall 
from Eleanor’s horse. She declares she cannot endure Hleanor’s 
marriage, that she must stop it; that she will commit murder 
to stop it if nothing else will. John threatens to denounce 
her if she touches a hair of Eleanor’s head, and tells her he 
knows that she twice filled Pixy’s manger with corn in the 
belief that Eleanor was going to ride. to Trewavas Cliff, 
so that a swerve or a plunge ard her life would have 
been flung away like a straw. When Eleanor’s mar- 
riage with Sir Hilton is arranged, one of the con- 
ditions imposed by Eleanor is that Olive shall quit 
Trewavas. At this all the fury supposed.to be latent in her 
Eastern blood breaks forth, and she wildly threatens Eleanor. 
No sooner is Sir Hilton fairly in the toils than his heart rebels 
against the marriage, and he looks longingly back at his 
seductive little cousin, and altogether causes the inhabitants 
of Trewavas House to have rather a bad time of it. Olive, 
who is supposed to be safely locked up in her room, finds Miss 
Maristowe one afternoon in a secluded part of the woods, by 
the side of a pool covered with waterlilies, and a wild scene 
takes place. Olive is overheard to say, “ You drive me forth 
into the world, you exile me into a great desert of miseries 
strange to me, you expose me to peril and sorrow, and all only 
selfishly to secure your own happiness. You shall not have 
it. I will kill you first!” Miss Maristowe fever returns to 
Trewavas. Her body is found in the pool, her hands tied 
behind her back with a silk cord worn by Olive as a sash. 
In the pocket of Olive’s dress is discovered a bottle that has 
contained chloroform. 

This much of the story is tontained in the half of the first 
volume, all the interest and excitement lying in the events 
following the murder. A very exciting novel it undoubtedly 
is, and one that the reader will not readily lay down, as the 
secret is well kept unto the end. 


__—_————————} 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


For the approaching season of long evenings and snug fires, 
of holidays. from school and children’s parties, of Christmas 
presents and general javenile rejoicings, the publishers have, 
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as usual, begun to make preparation. All the colours of the 
lithographer, the gold-leaf of the bookbinder, and the dexterity 
of artist and children’s poet have been called into play; and 
we have now before us some of the results of this heterogeneoug 
labour, appealing to the critical intelligence of all ages, from 
the inarticulate baby to the bashful maiden of thirteen. Many 
of them are children’s books; many of them are not. The 
vice of a good many writers for children is that they talk af 
grown-up people while apparently addressing children ; and that 
they cannot refrain from displaying their wit and ingenuity 
even when these are entirely unintelligible to the juvenile mind. 
However, there is scarcely a children’s book published which 
has not some attraction; for, if the literature be dull, the 
binding is probably gorgeous; and if the print is too small, 
perhaps the pictures are large and beautiful. We add a few 
brief notes on some of those little books which have already 
reached us. 

Old Burchell’s Pocket. By Elihu Burritt. (Cassell.)—The 
worthy aim of the author of this book is to promote the increase 
of brotherly feeling between the children of Old and New 
England. Most of the articles in this prettily got-up little 
volume have appeared from time to time during the last few 
years, but have now been revised. The contents and intent of 
the book may be gathered from the following extracts from the 
introduction :— 

“There was always something so generous and confiding in an 
ontside pocket of the olden time; it was so broad and deep, and one 


could put his hand into it so easily, that it meant well to everybody, 
and wore an inviting look, like the back door to a large and warm 


heart. I am sorry such pockets have gone out of fashion, and that 
| these worn nowadays are much smaller and more shut up and hidden 


away from the sight. But the Jargest I have I should dearly like to 


Macey : . | £1 for the children sround the English firesides. I cannot sing them 
admiration for him. On the contrary, he desires to marry | pallads, but perhaps I can tell them a story now and then that may 


please them, for I have travelled about the world a little, and seen 


and heard things in many countries that they may like to hear 
family. Olive naturally objects to this, and takes care | 


to insinuate that Sir Hilton is in love with herself and | #,e did_not pick up many pocketfals of little things for the children, 


about. A man who haa ridden and walked about must be very stupid 
which they would like to see, hear, or have. I don’t wish to give the 


| whole lot to three or four boys and girls, but should like to have 
girls. Sir Hilton has a brother, John Trewavas, “a great, ensy, 


three or four hundred of them, promising ‘a piece of gingerbread or 
a halfpenny whistle’ toevery one of them, and the more the merrier.” 


We hope the contents of “Old Burchell’s Pocket” will be 
heartily appreciated by English children. 

Alsop’s Fables (Cassell), and our old friends Sandford and 
Merton (Cassell), gaily bound and illustrated, are now presented 
to us in words of one syllable, making famous presents for little 
ones just beginning to read. Nightcaps: I. Baby Nightcaps ; 
II. Little Nighteaps; IL. Big Nighteaps; 1V. New Night- 
caps; V. Old Nightcaps; VI. Fairy Nightcaps. (Edmonston 


'& Donglas, Edinburgh.)—Happy the nursery to which this 


pretty box of books finds its way. The somewhat fanciful 
title of “ Nightcaps ” is given to astory told each night to a little 
family of brothers and sisters. We are sure no child could 
follow the story of their lives, and of the life and death of dear 
little “lame Charlie,” told in the sweet pure style of * Aunt 
Fanny,” without being both happier and better for it. To 
mothers who read aloud to their little ones we would specially 
recommend these tales as the best collection we have seen this 
year.—-Livery Boy’s Annual (Routledge) is a handsome 
volume, with coloured illustrations, and one of the best boys’ 
books of the season. Games, amusements, occupations of all 
sorts, tales of adventure and misadventure, scientific papers, 
and articles on natural history make it an invaluable budget 
for wet days and winter evenings. The Boy Cavaliers ; or, 
the Siege of Clidesford, (Routledge.)—The author of “ Barford 
Bridge” and “ Schoolboy Honour” has given us another of his 
admirable tales for boys. This last is a well-told story of the 
civil war, and, as the interest centres in the forturies of two 
most loyal and devoted families, we suppose it was inevitable 
that the examples of bravery and fidelity with which it 
abounds should be principally taken from the Royalist 
side.—--Merry Tales for Little Folk. (Lockwood & ‘Co. 
London.)—This is a collection of nursery tales gathered by 
Madame de Chatelain from many sources, By saying that 
here are the old nursery traditions of “The House that Jack 
Built,” “Tom Thumb,” “ Cinderella,” &e., with such capital 
selections from different writers for children as Hans Ander- 
sen’s “ Ugly Duckling,” Southey’s “Three Bears,” Tieck’s 
“ Elves of the Fairy Forest,” we give a good idea of what fare 
is here provided for nursery consumption. Busy Hands 
and Patient Hearts. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—Some experiences 
of child life in Germany are given in this interesting tale by 
Gustav Nieritz which will rather surprise English children, and 
we think they will sympathize strongly with the sufferings of 
the brave-hearted little heroine, especially when she is im- 
prisoned for her absence from school. And, as hunger and cold 
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are not altogether confined to Germany, let them remember, as 
Christmas approaches, how many poverty-stricken homes 
there are in England which might be made happy, as was 
Mrs. Tube’s Dresden home, by the kindness and generosity of 


children.—-Owen COarstone. (Cassell.,—Owen Carstone is 
a happy little lad, whose story, while he lives at 
Ambleside, will inspire all his readers with a wish 


to share with him the pleasures of a residence there; 
and as, on coming to school in London, he brings all 
his eagerness to bear on the advantages and delights to be 
found in it, he is quite as entertaining a companion in town 
as in country. If—not being that rare animal, a faultless 
boy—he occasionally gets into disgrace, he always manages 
to reinstate himself in the good graces of his friends by his 
generosity and unselfishness. ith the Tide. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.)—In this tale the author, Sydney Daryl, who caters 
so pleasantly and indefatigably for his young friends, has left 
the beaten track of juvenile literature and introduces scenes and 
events not usually served up for the young. Very possibly this 
novelty, and following the different characters from their 
childhood to their manhood and womanhood, may invest the 
story with a deeper interest for thoughtful young folk. It 
is written in an earnest and invigorating strain throughout. 
Algy’s Lesson. The Hop Garden. Holidays at Llandudno. 
Ashfield Farm. (Cassell.)}—These are four simple tales, which, 
while interesting and amusing their young readers, convey 
quietly and unobtrusively many useful lessons. We would 
specially recommend “ Algy’s Lesson” to any one who has a 
bright, intelligent little son or nephew to conciliate. Puss 
in Boots; How Jessie was Lost; Grammar in Rhyme ; 
Lost on the Sea-shore; The Little Hunchback ; Baby’s 
Birthday ; Pictures from the Streets (Routledge) are some 
old and new friends in the wonderfully attractive guise in 
which Messrs, Routledge now send out their toy books : marvels 
of cheapness and excellence combined. We have also received 
The Angel of the Iceberg (Cassell);—Karl of the Locket 
(Houlston & Wright) ;—Tossed on the Waves (Hodder & 
Stoughton). 

















SHORT NOTICES. 


Notes on the Island of Corsica in 1868. Dedicated to Those in Search 
of Health and Enjoyment. By Thomasina M. A. E. Campbell, of 
Moniack Castle, Scotland. (Hatchard & Oo.) 


Though it must always remain famous in history as the birthplace 
of Napoleon Buonaparte, the island of Corsica is very little known to 
travellers. The air is supposed to be malarions and the country 
to be ragged, monotonous, and uninteresting. Mies Campbell, who 
has resided in the island for some months, disputes the accuracy 
of both these opinions. She says the scenery is beautiful and pic- 
turesque, and the climate extremely agreeable and healthy—warm, 
yet not overpoweringly so, in summer, and mild, yet bracing, in winter, 
In the latter season, the temperature, she asserts, is far more equable 
and genial than that of Niee, Cannes, Mentone,&c. The island being 
in the possession of France, the language of that country is spoken by 
the upper classes, which is more convenient for English travellers 
than if Italian were exclusively used. We are indebted to Miss 
Campbell for writing a very pleasant little guide book to this almost 
unknown spot. The volume abounds in lively descriptions of scenery 
and manners, and in practical information on those points with reepect 
to which a visitor would be glad to receive some hints. 





The Triumph of the Cross. By Jerome Savonarola. Translated from 
the Latin, with Notes and a Biographical Sketch, by O’ Dell Travers 
Hill, F.R.G.S., author of “ English Monasticism,” &c. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

A defence of the Christian religion, written for the sceptics of the 
fifteenth century, is a curiosity inthe nineteenth. Savonarola was a 
leading mind in his day, and his works will always have an interest 
for inquirers. But we cannot agree with Mr. Hill that a reply to the 
doubters of four hundred years ago will have much effect on the 
doubters of to-day. The modern grounds of objection are so different 
from those of former times that it was not poesible for Savonarola to 
anticipate them. As a literary production, we are glad to have this 
translation of the old Dominican monk’s treatise; but we cannot 
anticipate that it will effect many conversions. 





We have also received—Holy Living, by Jeremy Taylor (Riving- 
tons) ;—Vis Inertie, by W. L. Jordan (Longmans) ;—The Rehearsal, 
by George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, edited by Edward Arber 
(Alex. Murray & Son) ;—Family Prayers, by Dean Goulbarn (Riving- 
tons) ;—The Church of Christ, by the late James Bannerman, D.D., 
edited by his Son (T. & T. Clark) ;—Essays in Defence of Women, 
(Tinsley) ;—The Witness of the Old Testament to Christ, by the Rev. 
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Stanley Leathes—the Boyle Lectures for 1868 (Rivingtons) ;—History 
of the Hebrew Nation, by Samuel Sharpe (J. R. Smith) ;—Of the Imita- 
tion of Christ, by Thomas 4 Kempis (Rivingtons) ;—The Ministry in 
Galilee, by the Rev. William Hanna, D.D. ;—Essayon First Principles, 
by the Very Rev. John Canon Walker (Longmans) ;—The Coming 
Struggle, by G. F. Comer (Hatchard) ;—Calmness in Times of Trouble, 
by E. H. Plumptre, M.A. (Strahan) ;—Our Lighthouses: Shall We 
Extinguish Them?—a Plea for the Irish Church, by the Rev. J. 8. 
Wilkins, B.A. (Macintosh). 
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Adams (W. H. D.), Memorable Battles of English History. Cr. 8vo., 6s, 

4isop’s Fables. Edited by E. Garrett. New edit. 16mo., 2s. 6d. 

Amy Grant; or, The One Motive. Feap., 2s. 

Baker (T.), Laws of Salmon Fisheries. 2nd edit. 12mo., és. 6d. 

Ballantyne i. M.), Deep Down: a Tale of the Cornish Mines, Feap., 6s. 

Barton (J. }s Pathology and Treatment of Syphilis. Syvo., 7s. 

Beckford (W.), Vathek. New edit. Feap., 2s, 

Beeton’s Country Books. New edit. 8 vols. Feap., 1s. each, 

Believer Cw} Suffering : Comfort to those in Trouble. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Boase (C, W.), The Elijah Ministry. 8vo., 12s. 

Braddon (Miss), The Trail of the Serpent. New edit. Cr. 8vo,, 3s, 6d, 

- Sir Jasper’s Tenant. New edit. Or. 8vo., 3s. 6d, 

Browning (B.) The Ring and the Book: a Poem. 4vols. Vol.I. Feap.,.7s. 6d. 
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Burritt (By, Walks in the Black Country. Newedit. Cr. 8vo., 6s, 

Campbell (Rev. J. M.), The Nature of the Atonement. 3rd edit. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Carson (J.C, L.), The Fundamental Principles of Phrenology. Feap., 7s. 6d. 

Chesney (Col. C. C.), Waterloo Lectures. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Gen. F. R.), The Euphrates Expedition of 1835-6-7. Svo., 246. 

Clissold (Rev. A.), Transition; or, The Poouing Away of Ages. 8vo., 6s. 

Corbett (R. St. John), Who will be Queen of the Tournament? And other Stories. 
New edit. Imp. 16mo., 3s. 6d. 

Critical English Testament (The). Edited by Revds, W, L. Blackley and J, Hawes, 
New edit. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., 18s. 

Da Vinci {Leonaxdo), Our Lord and His Disciples, 13 photos. Edited by Dean 
Alford, 4to., £2 2s. 

Darley (F. O.), Sketches Abroad with Pen and Pencil. Imp. l6mo., 7s, 6d, 

Deformation and Reformation, 4to., 2s, 6d. 

Denis Brian. 18mo., ls. 

De Pressense (Madame), Two Years of School Life. Feap., 28. 6d. 

De Ros (Lord), Young Officer’s Companion. Newedit. Cr. 8vo., 9s. 

Diprose (J.), Some Account of the Parish of 8t. Clement Danes. Cr. 4to., 12s, 6a. 

D’Orsey (Rev. A. J. D.), Portuguese Grammar. 3rd edit. Or. 8vo., 7s, 
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Hadie (Rev. J.), Biblical Cyclopedia. New edit. svo., 7s. 6d. 

Eastlake (C. L.), Hints on Household Taste and Furniture. 8yo., 18s, 

Elegant Extracts in Prose and Verse. 6 vols. Feap., £1, 5s. 

Emily Chester: a Story. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Essays in Defence of Women. Cr. 8vo., 7s, 6d. 

Evangelical Almanac, 1869. Cr. 8yo., 6d. 

Filling up the Chinks, By Mrs, R. J. Greene. Feap., 2s. 

Galt (John), The Eotail, New edit. Feap., 2s. 

——, Gems of Nature and Art, 24 Coloured Illustrations. 4to., 21s, 

Girl’s Own Book (The). By Mrs. Childs. New edit. Royal lémo., 6s, 

Goethe's ~ se with Notes by H. Apel. 12mo., 2s, 6d. 

Good Words. Edited by N. Macleod, Vol, for 1868. Royal 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Hawthorne (N.), Passages from his American Note Books. 2 vols, Cr. 8vo., 15s, 

Herbert (Lady), The Mother of St. Augustine. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Hill (B.), Syphilis and Local Contagious Disorders, 8vo., 16s, 

Hodder (E.), Lost in Paris, and other Tales, Imp. 16mo., 3s. 6d. 

Howard (J. J.), Miscellanea Genealogice: et Heraldicee. Vol. I. Imp. 8vo., 25s. 

Juanita: a Peninsular Story. ay A. W. Englebach, Feap., 2s. 6d, 

Judson (Mrs. A. H.), Memoir of. By J. D. Knowles. New edit. Feap., 2s, 

Kavanagh (Julia), Madeline: a Tele. Newedit. Feap., 2s. 6d 

Kind W ords for Boys and Girls. Vol, for 1868, 4to., 3s. 6d. 

Kingston (W. H. G.), Perils and Adventures of et a. Feap., 3s, 6d, 

La Touche (J. D.), Biographic Sketches of. By W. Urwick. Or. 8yo., 7s, 

Legend of King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table, Feap,, Is, 

Little Gypsy (The). By Elie Sauvage. 8vo., 5s. 

Litton (Kev . A.), Miracles, Feap., 28. 6d. 

Longfellow (H. W.), Poetical Works. New edit. Feap., 3s, 6d. (Warne). 

Lossing (B, J.), The Hudson from the Wilderness to the Sea, Illustrated. 8yo., 
21s 














Margaret Vere. By the Author of “‘ Woodbury Farm.” Feap., 2s, 64, 

Mark oye : Quiver Cbrictmas Annual. 8vo., 6d, 

Marshall (T, A.), Lusus Academici. Feap., 4s, 

Mary Ashford. 18mo., ls, : 

Masterpieces of Flemish Art: with Memoirs, By Mra. ©. Heaton. 26 Photos, 
4to., £2, 2s. 

Megha ‘Duta (The) ; or, Cloud Messenger. By Kalidasa, Translated by Col. 
H. A, Ouvry. Cr. 8vo., 5s. . 

Mirette : a Pastoral Epic ot Provence. Translated by H.Crishton, Feap., 6s. 

Mistress Margery: a Tale. By E. Holt. Feap., 3s, 6d. 

Moscrop (C. L.), Fairy Records. Cr, 8yo., 5s. , 

Motley (J. L.), His'ory of the United Netherlands, New edit. 4vols, Cr. 8yo., 
£1. 4s, 

Nicholson (H. W.), The Lost Children, Feap., 1s, 6d. 

Not Time’s Fool. By M. Farrow. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s, 6d. 

Olaf Thoriacksen: a Story of Iceland. 18mo., 1s, 

Old Merry’s Annual, 1869, Cr. 8vo., 5s, 

One Hundred Engravings from the Old Masters. 4to., 12s, 6d. 

Our Littie Ones in Heaven. New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d, f 

Our White Violet. By Kay Spen, Imp. lémo., 2s, 6d. plain ; 3s,6d, coloured. 

Perkins (C. C.), Italian Seulptors, Imp. 8vo., £2. 2s. 

Principles at Stake : Essays. Edited by Rev.G. H. Sumner. 8yo., 12s, 

Raleigh (Sir W.), Lifeot. ByJ.A. St.John, Newedit. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Realmab. By the Author of ** Friends in Council,” 2vola. Cr..8yo,, 16s, 

Ringwood (A.), Talent and Tact: a Tale. 2 vols. Cr. Svo., 21s. 

Rogers (J. E.), Ridievia Rediviva, Coloured Hluetrations. Oblong Folio, 0s, 

St. James's Hal', Christy’s Minstrels. Seventy-five New Songs. dio. ds. 

Savage Club Papers (The). 2nd series. Cheap edit. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 

——,. lst and 2nd series, in 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 5s, 

Schmoller (O.), Concordantie Novi Testamenti Grece. 16mo. 

Scholastic Calendar and Diary, 1869. Cr. 8vo., Is. J 

Select Library of Fiction.—Called to Account, By Annie Thorne, Feap., 2s. 

Seikirk (G. H.), The Book of Chess. Or. 8vo., 5s, 

Shomell’s eee ig gy me — 4io., 2s. 

Smith (Catherine B.), Poems. . Svo., 5a. . 

Rev. A. C.); Yhe Attractions of the Nile and its Banks, 2 vols, Cr. 
8v0., L6e. ‘ d 

Statesman’s Year Book, 1869, Edited by F. Martin. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

+ ara (8.), Justices’ Manual. 13th edit. 12mo., 20s, 
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Tales from . Feap., 5s. 

W.), Limits of Religious Inquiry. 8vo., 1s. 
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BANKING, LIFE, SELF INSURANCE, & ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 


WITH GOVERNMENT SECURITY. 
Prerparep BY DR. FARR, F.R.S., Somerset Hovse, Lonpon. 
EFFECTED BY. 


THE BRITISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE CORPORATION, 


LIMITED. 
HEAD OFFICES: 81, KING STREET, MANCHESTER. 





ADVANTAGES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY.—80 per cent. of all premiums being invested by Trustees for the Insured in the Government Funde. 


FIXED SURRENDER VALUE and BANKING ACCOUNT.—Nearly one half of the amcunt paid in premiums can be had at any 


moment, on demand, either as the SuRRENDER VALUE Of, or as a Loan upon, the Policy. 
EQUITABLE RATES.—Premium Table framed from the “ NationaL Enouisu Lire Tasve,” published by the Registrar-General. 


FREE POLICIES for the full amount paid in Premiums. 





ENDOWMENTS GRANTED on the Lives of Children made payable at any age ; seven-eighths of the amount paid returned in case of the 


Death of the Child, or Surrender of the Policy. 


A New System of SELF INSURANCE, or Policies made payable during Life, recently prepared by Dr. Farr for the “ BRITISH 
IMPERIAL CORPORATION,” with special and important advantages to the Insured. 


J. A. FEIGAN, General Manager. 





oy VsOrsan ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
For Life Assurance, Annuities, and Guarantee of Fidelity in Situations of Trust, 
CuatnmMan—General Sir Frzprric Suitu, K.H., F.R.S. 


Policies Payable During Life—Indieputable—Not Liable to Forfeiture. 


The al Naval, Military, and East India Life Department, affording peculiar 
vantages to Officers and others in the Navy and Army, and is under 
the especial Patronsge of 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


The Evrorzay Society is specially authorized by the Imperi«] Parliament to 
Guarantee the Fidelity of Government Officials, 


New Premium Income in 1859, 1860, 1861 
1862, 1863, 1864 ............ 
1865, 1866, 1867 


Annual Income exceeds Three Hundred and Forty Thousand Pounds. 


THE RETURN OF EACH WEEK’S NEW BUSINESS may be obtained 
at the Orriczs, or of any of the AczNnTs. 


The Annuity Tables offering special advantages to Annuitants, and full par- 
ticulars of the popular Principles of this fociety, will be found in the New Pros- 
pectus, wh'‘ch will be forwarded to applicants Post Free. 


HENRY LAKE, General Manager. 
316, Rueent Stexet; and17, Warertoo Pracr, Part Matt, Lonpon. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, Ory Broapv Srxext, and 16 and 17, Pait Marz, Lonpvon,. 
EstaBLisHED 1803. 
Subscribed and Invested Capital £1,€6(0,000, Losses paid £3,000,000. 
Fire Insurances Granted on every description of Property, at home and abroad, 
at moderate rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSTITUTED 1820, 


‘he Security of a Subscribed Capital of £750,000, and an Assurance Fund 
@mounting to more than seven years’ purchase of the tote] Annual Income. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits diviaed among the Assured every Fifth Year. 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced Rates. 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five Years. 

‘Lhe most Libera] Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and Travel, Revival 
of Policies, and Surrender Values. 


Whole World Licences, free of charge, when the circumstances are favourable, 
kndowments for Children 


Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary, 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledyed witbout a fee. 

‘he revised Pro with full particulars snd tables, to be obtained at the 
Cosemre Offices in London, 1, Old Broad-street, E.C., and 16, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
and of the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


Wj BITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 37, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 
Beancu Orricz: 59, Piccapitiy, ‘MANCHESTER. 
Mopzzate Rarzs of i especi i 
Bonvsxs have been bra yer rd ne i306. _ 
Po.icrzs made payable during lifetime. 
ALID 4ND SEconD-cLass Livzs insured on a new principle. 
ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE MUTUAL 
INSURANCE OFFICE, 


1, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C, 


The  Sraee. Office in the Kingdom, Instituted for Fire Business, A.D. 1696. 


1836, 
The Wxo18 of the Prorits divided yearly amongst the Members, 
Returns for 1868. 
Fire Department,—€6 per Cent. of the Premiume paid on First Clase Risks, 
Life Department.—t5 per Cent. of me) ie iums on all Policies of above 5 years’ 
8 . 


Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867), £1,191,968. 


The Directors t i 
* ' are willing to sppoint as Agents pereons of good position and 

















IXTEENTH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of 

CABINET PICTURES by Briti:h and Foreign Artists will OPEN on 

Monday next, atthe FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall, from Half-past Nine 
till Half-past Five o’clock.—Admission 1s, ; Catalogue 6d. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—JOSEPH GILLOTT, 
METALLIC PEN MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the com- 
n.ercial world, scholastic institations, and the public Cyrene , that, by a novel 
application of his unrivalled machinery for making stee! pens, he has troduced a 
new series of his useful productions which, for excellence of temper, q of 
material, and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure unive appro 
and defy competition. - 

Fech pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; they 
are put up in boxes containing one gross each, with label outside, and the facsimile 
o! his signature. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers, Merchants and Wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; at 91, 
John-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London, 


NV ETROPOLITAN RAILWAY.—NOTICE.— 

WILLING & (LO., Contractors for the Bookstalls, Advertisements on 
the Kailway Stations, in the First, Second, and Third Class Carriages, »l:o"Joa 
protected street Stations, Omnibuses, &c, 











OR FAMiLY ARMS.—Important to Everyone.— Just 
completed, a valuable Index containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of 
nearly every family in England, Scotland, and Ireland, the result of thirty years’ 
labour, extracted from public and private records, church windows, monumental 
brasses, and other sources throughout the kingdom. Families desirous of know- 
ing their correct crest should send name and county. Flain sketch, 3s. 6d. ; 
Colours, 6s.; Arms, Crest, and Motto, beautifully painted, 12s. Pedigrees trac 
with the origin of family names; Wills searched; Arms quartered and we ° 
The *‘ Manual of Heraidry,”’ 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post-free, by T. CULLETO 


ace eiate Lecturer on Heralory, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of 8. Martins’ 
e 





FR°OK- PLATE Engraved with Arms, 21s. ; Orest on Seals or 


Rings, 7s. 6d.; Monograms on Seals or Dies, in the most elegant form, 


by T. CULLETON, Engraver to Her Majesty, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. 
Martins’-iane). 


ay Ot GOLD SIGNET RINGS, 18-carat, Hall-marked, 
Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Ditto, very massive, for Arms, Crests, ana Motto, 

£4 4», The Hall-mark is the only guarantee for pure gold. Send size of finger 

ine a piece of thread.—T, CULLETON, 





Engraver, 26, Cranbourn-street, 





ONOGRAMS by CULLETON.—GREAT NOVELTIES.— 


A Design post-free for 14 stamps. Five quire Note-paper and 100 Enve- 


lopes, stamped with monogram without any charge for the die, és.—T. CULLETON, 


Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martins’-lane), w.c, 


Notrarae IMPOSSIBLE! 
AGUA AMARELLA 


Festores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age, 
MESSRS. JOHN GOSNELL & CO, 


heve at length, with the aid of one of the most eminent Chemists, succeeded in 
perfecting this ‘wonderful liquid. Itis now offered to the Public in a more con- 
centrated form, and at a lower price. 

told im Pottles Ss. each, also &s., 7s. 6d., or 158, each, with brush, 


Red Euli Wharf, Angel-passege, 93, Upper Thau es-street, London, E.C, 


GOSNELL AND CO’S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
@ is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the teeth s pearl: like white- 


pees, protects the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the 
reath, , 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO,’8 aan Highly Ecented Tcilet and Nursery 
owder, 


Red Bull Wharf, £3, Upper Thames-street, London, E.C, 











DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1866. 


y INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. — This celebrated old 
.. Whisky gained the Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, ; 
delicious, and very wholesome, Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail 
London; by the Agents in the pincieal towns ip Enzland; or wholesale at 
Great Windmill-strect, London W. bserve the red zeal, pink label, 
cork branded ‘* Kinshan’s LL W bisky,” 





